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LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


SECTION IL—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
e A FATHERLAND. 


Lesson XXXII.—Saul and the Prophets of Yahweh. 


|| Saut’s success against the Philistines amply justified his election as king ; 
|| but he did not rest on the laurels thus won. A short account of his successful 
4| wars against the enemies that surrounded Israel follows the passages we have 
- already examined in chapter xiv. verses 47—52, Note.—Zobah was a small 
kingdom in Syria. : 
But in spite of all this success Saul was soon to be involved in troubles 
- which would end only with his death. Hitherto, he had acted in perfect 
ll accordance with the views of Samuel and the other great prophets. He had 
‘| endeavoured, sometimes by violent measures, to root out everything 
|} CGanaanitish from the land ; indeed we have reason to believe that, urged on 
|| by the prophets, he regarded no treaty with the Canaanites as binding, and 
}| slaughtered or expelled them everywhere ; at the same time putting to death 
| all Israelites who adopted their religious practices. 
But this could not goon. Surrounded by warlike enemies on every side, 
called upon to unite the scattered tribes of Israel, and consolidate them into 


| -asingle nation, Saul could not but feel more and more strongly the folly of 
oa dividing the country against itself, fostering the hatred of the Israelite against 
= the Canaanite inhabitants, and wasting in internal. conflict. the powers that 
|| were barely sufficient to resist the external foes. 
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Now, one of the characteristics of the prophets of Yahweh was that they 
never would think of the consequences of their actions. It would be utterly 
useless to point out to them that their hostility towards the Canaanites 
weakened the people, and would result in both Israelite and Canaanite 
falling victims to the Philistine. They would listen to no arguments of 
prudence, and answered to all objections, that the abominations of Canaanite | 
worship must be rooted out, come what might, and that Yahweh hated the 
Canaanites, and commanded his servants to cast them out and slay them. 
Yahweh would deliver them from their enemies, if they were but true to 
him. 

Now, however strongly we may condemn the cruel or even treacherous 
measures which the prophets encouraged, and however mistaken we may 
think their policy, it is impossible not to admire their passionate determination 
to be restrained by no prudential considerations from making war against 
that which appeared to them fouland hateful. A certain heroic recklessness, 
combined with 4 profound faith in their principles, earns our respect ; and 
we must admit that if the dictates of mere worldly wisdom had been followed 
unchecked by the dictates of the unpractical spirit of the prophets, 
Israel would have been robbed of its choicest treasure, would have adopted 
the Canaanite religion, and would never have become ‘the people of God,” 
the nation of Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Psalmists, and Jesus. 

On the other hand, we cannot possibly withhold our sympathy from Saul, 
who saw that he could never establish the welfare of his kingdom by 
slaughtering half his subjects, and who sympathised as a man with the 
prophets, but saw as a king that their views were utterly impracticable. 

We have now indicated what seems, as far as we can make out, to have 
been the real cause of the quarrel which undoubtedly broke out between Saul 


5 on the one hand and Samuel and the prophets on the other. But all this is 
far from certain, for the accounts we still have in the Bible are obviously 
inadequate. 


There are two stories in the Book of Samuel which profess to give an 
account of the origin of the quarrel between Saul and Samuel. The first is 
contained in 1 Sam. xiii. 8—15, and tells us that on a certain occasion Saul 
took upon himself to offer a solemn sacrifice instead of Samuel, who had 
failed to meet him at the appointed time. It is difficult to understand what 
Saul’s offence is supposed by this writer to have been. It is true that in later 
times none but Levites were allowed to sacrifice at all, but this was not so in 
Saul’s time. Indeed Samuel himself was not a Levite, but an Ephraimite. 
This passage, therefore, does not really give any explanation at all of the’ 
hostility between Saul and the prophets. 3 

The other story is contained in 1 Sam. xv., and comes much nearer the 
truth. In this chapter, note, first, the fierce and cruel spirit by which the 
most zealous worshippers of Yahweh were actuated; second, the affection 
entertained by the Israelites for the Kenites, who were closely related to the 
Kenizzites (see Manual, vol. ii. p. 125, 1. Judah, éc.; p. 127, last paragraph ; 
p. 180, 6), “But though this writer touches on the real source of the alienation 
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between Saul and the prophets, viz., the attitude assumed by the king towards 
the heathens, he does not appear to present it in the true light, as a question 
of home, not foreign, policy; and, moreover, he treats the whole affair, too 
much as a personal difference between Saul and Samuel. 

Whatever the cause of the division between Saul and the prophets may 
have been, the result was disastrous in the extreme. It gave rise to that very 
conflict and opposition within the kingdom itself, which Saul had been so 
anxious to avert. The prophetic party looked upon Saul’s conduct with dis- 
appointment proportioned to the high expectations they had entertained of 
him, and as the bitterness of their feeling towards him grew, the stubborn- 
ness of their opposition to him in everything he did grew also. Saul became 
impatient under their opposition, and finally turned against them and the 
priests of Yahweh the zeal that at the beginning of his reign had burned so 
hot against the Canaanites. It was probably at this time, when Saul was 
driven into acts of violence against the prophets, and they in their turn were 
bitterly opposed to him, that the proverbial expression, ‘ Is Saul among the 
prophets,” rose, to express extreme surprise when anyone acted in concert 
with those to whom he was thought to be utterly opposed. 

It is not surprising that all these adverse circumstances, especially the 
hostility of the prophets, with whose religious views he had still great sym- 


pathy, should have occasionally thrown Saul into profound melancholy and - 


despondency. These fits of depression and misery were attributed by the 
prophets, and perhaps by Saul himself, to the anger of Yahweh, whose com- 
mands he had disobeyed and whose servants he persecuted. 


Saul had done great things for his people, and was rewarded by their | 


lasting affection ; but his reign was soon overclouded with sorrow and dis- 


appointment. 
Lesson XXXIII.—David. 


Tt said that David the Bethlehemite owed his first introduction to the 
court of Saul to his skill in playing the harp. Saul’s attendants thought 
that their master’s fits of melancholy might be soothed by music, and David, 
the son of Jesse, of Bethlehem, was summoned to court to try his skill in 
relieving his monarch’s depression. Read 1 Sam. xvi. 14—23. : 

According to another account, David first became known to Saul by his 
valour and success in a single combat with a gigantic Philistine, Goliath, of 
Gath. There is a long and very graphic account of this combat in 1 Sam. 
xvii. ; and it is very likely true that David distinguished himself when at the 
court of Saul by some exploit similar to that here described ; but it is almost 
certain that he did not really slay the Philistine giant, Goliath of Gath, for 
we are told elsewhere that he fell by the hand of Elhanan. See 2 Sam. 
xxi, 19.: “And there was again a battle in Gob with the Philistines, when 
Elhanan, the son of Jair, of Bethlehem, slew Goliath of Gath, the staff of 
whose spear was like a weayer’s beam.” In our Bibles, Elhanan is said to 
have slain, not Goliath himself, but his brother ; but the words “ the brother 
of” have been inserted by the translators so as to remove the contradiction 


ot 
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between this passage and 1 Sam. xvii. They are not in the original at all. 
In 1 Chron. xx. 5, however, the Hebrew writer also has made Elhanan slay 
a brother of Goliath instead of Goliath himself. 

There can be little doubt that Elhanan was really the’ conqueror of 
Goliath, and that his exploit was afterwards transferred in the popular 
tradition to his more celebrated townsman David. The chronicler, who lived 
long after the books of Samuel and Kings had been written, found the two 
accounts, and tried to reconcile them in the way we have seen. 

However this may be, it is certain that David made rapid progress in in- 
fluence and power. He soon became celebrated through all the land for his 
military skill and valour, and the fickle people, forgetting for the moment all 
Saul’s services, sang in triumph,— 

Saul has struck his thousands down, 
But David his ten thousands ! 

It wag not long before Saul, who was greatly attached to David at first, 
became jealous of his growing influence and popularity. In one of his mad 
fits he even attempted to murder him. 

But if Saul became jealous of David, and therefore hostile to him, two at 
least of his children shared to the full the popular enthusiasm for the young 


hero. Michal, Saul’s youngest daughter, was loved by David, and returned — 


his passion. It is said that Saul tried to make use of this attachment to in- 
volye David in desperate adventures, and thus accomplish his death, but that 
he came out of them all victoriously, and only increased his reputation, while 
Saul was obliged at last to keep his word, and give his daughter in marriage 
to the man he feared. 


Jonathan, too, Saul’s hervic son, of whose exploits we have already 
spoken, conceived a great friendship for David, He must have been aman of | 


great generosity and noble disinterestedness to have been superior to any 
feeling of jealousy towards the man who had eclipsed his warlike fame, and 
taken his place in the affection and admiration of the people. | 


Many romantic stories are told of the repeated attempts made by the | 


maddened king to destroy his enemy, the generous protection extended to 
him by his friend Jonathan, and the devotion of his wife Michal. Two of 
these may be read, 1 Sam. xix. 1—17. 


Verses 1—7. Relate how Saul had openly commanded his guard to slay 


David, Jonathan warned David, and appointed a place of concealment for ~ 


him, near which he then met his father and pleaded David's cause with him 
in the hearing of the fugitive himself. On this occasion he was successful 
but Saul’s enmity soon burst out again. : 


Verse 13. Zmage here and in verse 16 should be teraphim (Manual, vol, 


object might exist in the house of David. It was probably a kind of 


verse. Ewald paraphrases it thus: Michal “takes the image of the 


iii, p. 11). We see from this passage that a teraphim must have been | 
something like a man in shape and size, and also that such an idolatrous || 


household God which David and his family worshipped, in addition to || 
Yahweh, There is a good deal of difficulty about the latter part of this | 
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| abode in the deserts of Judea. This region was nominally a part of Saul’s 
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house-god, in shape like a man, throws a sheet over it, and lays it in his 


bed with a fly-net over its head, so as to prevent the image from being 
recognised, at any rate at a first BPities, and to make it appear as if her 
husband himself had covered his face with a fly-net.” Ewald adds in a 
note, “It is well known that in hot countries people often cover their faces 
in bed with fly-nets, and equally so that goats’ hair is much used there for 
curtains, cloaks, and tents” (vol, ili. p. 77). 

Verse 17. “Aud Michal answered Saul, He said unto me, ‘Let me go, or 


eT will kill you.’” 


In her terror, Michal pretends that David had threatened to kill her 
unless she aided him in his escape. 

The rest of the chapter should be omitted. 

Chapter xx. may be read; but we must not suppose that Jonathan and 
David really knew that David was to be king of Israel. The writer probably 
had no record of what really passed between the two friends, and filled in 
their conversation according to his own ideas, which were formed after the 
events of the succeeding years, and probably differed greatly from those 
entertained by David and Jonathan beforehand. 


. Lusson XXXIV.—David a Fugitive and an Exile. 
When David was thus compelled to fly for his life, he appears to have 


_ gone at first to certain priests and prophets of Yahweh for help and protec- 


tion, and it is easy enough to understand that the zealous worshippers of 
Yahweh should have supported David and endeavoured to-make him a kind 


of rival of Saul, for their discontent with Saul’s policy would make them look — 
| with hope to any counter influence, and David's sincere attachment to the 


worship of Yahweh seemed to promise much. Of course this embittered 
Saul still more against the prophets and priests, and he was guilty at this 


| time of acts of extreme violence against them. It does not appear that David 


ever openly revolted against Saul, or was guilty of any hostile acts ; but Saul 
certainly looked upon him as an outlaw and a rebel. He had repeatedly 
attempted to take his life, and had now driven him away from his wife and his 
country; he naturally supposed, therefore, that David would do all that lay 


in his power to revenge himself. But, as a matter of fact, David had a sincere || °° 


affection for Saul, and, in spite of all he had suffered from him, he was deter- 


| mined to avoid taking up a position of hostility towards him, At one time 
| he feigned madness, and took refuge with his old enemies the Philistines. 


‘When he was no longer safe with them, he sent his parents, who were involved 


|| with himself in Saul’s suspicious hatred, to the Moabites (with whom he 


appears to have had some family lattes) for safety, and took up his own 


alt kingdom, but it was most likely in a state of almost complete disorganisation. 
| os David took up his head quarters at a cave near Adullam (north-east of 


| 


Hebron, on the west slope of the mountains), and was soon joined by 
numbers of exiled priests and prophets, and also by fugitives of a more dis- 
reputable sae ie and criminals, who fled from the arm of justice. 
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David introduced a certain amount of discipline into this unpromising 
band of outlaws, for he had a genius for governing men, and even made them 
a blessing instead of a curse to the country. He protected the flocks and 
herds of the inhabitants from the Philistines and others who were ready 
enough to plunder them, and in return received contributions of food and 
other necessaries of life from those whom he protected. 

But Saul could not rest as long as David, at the head of a powerful band of 
desperate men, continued to live in complete independence and, practically, 
defiance of his authority, in the midst of a country which be regarded as part 
of his kingdom, however imperfect his authority over it or power of pro- 
tecting it might be; accordingly he made repeated efforts to surround and 
capture the outlaws, with their leader. But the disturbed -condition of his 
own kingdom, and the constant inroads of the Philistines, prevented his 
succeeding. It is to this period that a romantic incident must be referred, 
which was long remembered and often repeated by the popular tradition. 
David and his men came upon Saul, surrounded by only a few of his guards- 
men, resting for the night and fast asleep. David might now have crushed 
his enemy ; but with generous affection he refused to do so, and only used his 
opportunity to take away some token by which he might afterwards convince 
Saul that he had really been in his power. ; 

Two very different versions of this event are found in our Bibles, and may 
both be read. 1 Sam. xxvi. contains one of them. Verse 19 is very curious, 
| .and gives us some insight into the religious ideas of the Israelites. We see, 
in the first place, that Yahweh was supposed sometimes to urge people to 
commit sin, because he was angry with them, This idea often occurs in the 
Bible ; for instance, in the well-known accounts of Yahweh’s “hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart ;” and of his urging David to “number the people” (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1). So here David is made to say, “ If Yahweh is angry with you, and 
has urged you to commit this sin in persecuting me, then make a sacrifice to 
him to appease him,” But if, he continues, Saul’s enmity is caused not by | 
Yahweh, but by the malice of mischief-making and slanderous men, then 
may Yahweh curse them, for they have compelled him (David) to go “and | 
serve other gods”—that is to say, they have attempted to drive him out of | 
Palestine, which was Yahweh’s land. We see from this passage that the 
Israelites thought that each god had his own country, outside which he could 
not be served. Just as by leaving a country a man ceased to be a subject of || 
its king, so he ceased to be a worshipper of its god. By going to Gath, for || 
instance, David would become a subject of Achish, and a worshipipel of 
Dagon and the other Philistine gods, Thus, when Ruth declares that she 
will go with Naomi to Judah, she says, ‘‘ Your people shall be my people 
and your god my god.” If one nation conquered another, then the territor ; 
of the victorious people’s king and that of their god were alike sshd 
but as long as any country belonged to a foreign people, it was supposed he 
belong to a foreign god too. David laments as the bitterest of all his sorro | 
that his enemies were trying'to drive him out of! Yahweh’s land, so that he | 
would be compelled, however much against his will, to serve ntbet gods ! “4 
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The other version of the story is very different. It is contained in 
1 Sam. xxiv. Here, again, wg must remember that the later writers, knowing 
that David became king at last, allowed his final destiny to shine through 
all his life, as it were. Saul would not really use such language as that put 
into his mouth in vy. 20, 21, though it would seem natural enough afterwards. 
Although Saul was much touched by David’s generosity, and gave up, for 
the time, endeavouring to crush him, yet it was clear that Judah could not 
prove a safe refuge in the long run, and David determined at last to go over 
|| tothe Philistines. Accordingly, he went over with his followers (about six 
_ hundred in number) to Achish, king of Gath, and offered him his services. 
The Philistine king gladly accepted his offer, and eventually assigned him 
| the little town of Ziklag as a residence. David, therefore, was now a vassal 
of the Philistine king. Tradition says that he contrived never to injure his 
own country, and led the king to believe that he had been making incursions 
into the territory of Israel, whereas, in reality he had attacked other peoples 
and slain them to a man, to prevent any of them bringing the real account of 
what had happened to Gath, ‘This is obviously absurd ; but the sequel of 
the history leaves little room for doubt that David did manage in some way 
to retain the confidence of the Philistine monarch without seriously sacrificing 
the interests of his own country. Puinie H.' WIcKSTEED. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


LESSON LXXIII. 


| In the last lessons we saw Jesus making very light of outward forms, such as 
fasting and keeping certain days holy ; and in order to show the Pharisees 
| that his disciples might, without doing any wrong, pluck ears of corn and eat 
|| when they were hungry, on the sabbath ; he reminded them of a story in the 
|} Old Testament (i. Samuel xxi. 6.) in which it was told that on one occasion 
when young David, before he became king, was going about to. hide himself 
from king Saul, who was jealous of him and wanted to kill him, he came to 
|| the place (Nob) where there was a sanctuary ortemple of God before (not in) 
which the people assembled to honour God by sacrifices, Into it none but 
|| the priests, the servants of God, might enter. David and some young men who 
were with him were very hungry, and he persuaded the priest—who is called 
|| Ahimelech in our Old Testament, but Abiathar, who was the son of Ahimelech, 
in the New Testament—to give them the sacred bread out of the sanctuary. 
This bread was called the shew-bread, and was set on a table in the sanctuary 
{| before God as an offering to him, and an acknowledgement that the daily 
| bread of man comes from him. It consisted of loaves, or rather cakes, which 
in the later temple at Jerusalem were piled one on another in two rows, six 
in each row, with a golden cup of frankincense on the top of each row. It is 
_ very probable that the plan of the sanctuary and all the arrangements about 
| it, and the kind of offering made in it and before it, had been used by the 
i remote forefathers of the Israelites long before the time of Moses, long before the 
| i s 


ae 
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time when they began to worshipJ HVH, the living God. Their progenitors had 
worshipped a god of whom they saw the appearance or sign in the sun—who 
was the sun-god. Now the sun, or the power of the god in the sun, seemed to 
them the source of all life. It made the fruit, the corn, and the grass to grow 
and the flocks and herds to multiply ; and so they thanked that power with 
offerings from the fruit and the corn, from the flock and herd. The sun- 
power too, in travelling as it seemed to do round the earth, blessed the earth, 
differently in different seasons and months. The worshippers of the sun-god 


- tried to acknowledge this by having in their sanctuaries and in their worship 


symbols of the four seasons of the twelve months, and even of the 365 days. 
So the twelve loaves set upon the table in the sanctuary would at first repre- 
sent the twelve months, though afterwards they came to represent the twelve |, 
tribes of Israel. . These loaves were placed on the table one sabbath and_ | 
removed the next-sabbath to give place to others. By the Levitical or 
priestly law, after their removal they were to be eaten only by the priests. 
According to the story then, David seems to have considered that the great 
hunger of himself and his companions out-balanced the priestly law, and made 
it right for them to eat of the sacred bread, and he persuaded the priest to 
think as he did. Jesus must have meant to teach the same lesson. Read 
1 Sam. xxi. 1, 2, 3—6, 7 ; and also the consequence, 1 Sam. xxii. 6—23. 


LESSON LXXIV. 


In the last lesson we saw another proof of the little importance Jesus 
attached to all priestly forms and signs, z.e., to all the things called rites and || 
ceremonies ; he believed, with the prophets, that God did not care for them. || 
If men found them to be of any help in their religion they might use them, 
but they were not like the real and eternal things that God required and 
loved—goodness of heart and life, which could never be put aside. The rites 
and ceremonies might be put aside whenever putting them aside would be a 


_real service to God’s children, as in the.case of satisfying the hunger of 


David and his companions, and the disciples of Jesus, 

Paul imbibed this free spirit of his master Jesus with regard to all the | 
priestly forms and signs of the old law, He taught his followers that they | 
and all the old law were abolished to make way for the new law—the law of | 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, ¢e., the law which will be set for us by the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in our minds ; in other words, the law set for us when 
from, Jesus we have learnt to love all that is good and hate all that is evil. | 
Read again, Mark ii, 23-28 ; Matt. xii, 1-8; Luke vi. 1—5. Read also | 
passages in which Paul shows that he considers the old law abolished, | 
especially chapters ili. iv. and vy. of his Epistle’ to the Galatians, where he | 
reproves them for going back again to the old laws. Notice especially iv. 


10, 11, “Ye observe days, &c.” See also Romans xiy. 5; Col. ii. 16, 


LESSON LXXV._ 


The next event recorded of the life of Jesus is also connected with the 
sabbath. We are told that he entered into one of the Jewish synagogues : 
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and there was a man there which had a withered hand, that is, probably, his 
-hand and arm had been struck by paralysis, and the hand, for want of use, 
had become shrunken, which happens to any member of the body which we 
do not use. Some of the people—Luke says, scribes, z.c., teachers of the law, 
and Pharisees, whom he had offended by speaking so lightly of their priestly 
forms and signs, viz., of fasting and the sabbath—watched him, no doubt 
with sour and displeased looks, to see what he would do. They knew that 
wherever he went he exercised his wonderful power to heal those who were 
diseased, and they hoped in their hearts that he would try to heal this man 
with the withered hand, that they might be able to give him a bad name and 
bring him into disfavour with the people as a sabbath breaker. Jesus 

}j naturally read their thoughts in their faces, but he was not afraid of them. 
'He knew that the man had come there hoping to be cured ; he saw his 
trustful imploring look. The man had faith that Jesus could heal him, and 
Jesus knew that faith woultl heal him, so he complied with the poor man’s 


-{| expectation, and said, “Rise and stand forth in the midst.” The man - 


rose, knowing that he should be made whole. 

Now in order to understand how Jesus could thus take upon him to 
speak in the synagogue we must suppose with Luke that he has entered 
there to teach, that is to read and explain the Scripture. And when the 
man stood forth, it seems that, according to Matthew, his enemies, seeing 
what he was about to do so, asked him if it was lawful to heal on 'the sabbath 
days, and Jesus answered, ‘‘ What man shall there be among you that shall 
have one sheep, andif it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay 
*i} hold on it and lift it out? How much then is a man better than a sheep? 

4\- Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days.” Then he said to the 
man who had the withered hand, “Stretch forth thy hand ;” and at-that 
word the man’s whole being was so moved that a new power rushed into his 
paralysed arm, and it was restored whole, i.e., he could use it as he could the 
other; though we are not bid to believe that it was either as strong or as 
large as the other. 


< Now in order, to form any satisfactory explanation of the way in which | 


this miracle was wrought, you must go back and notice what was said about 
miracles in Lessons xlvi. and xlvii., Doctrine for Elder Scholars, Lesson xxvi. 

To get a clear idea of the scene in the last lesson, we must remember that 
a synagogue was a building like our church or chapel; though of a different 
{| shape, where thé Jews assembled on the sabbath, the women sitting apart 
‘|| from the men, to’ hear the Scriptures read and explained, and to join in 
prayer. We must not confound a synagogue with the temple. The temple 
was the place where the sacrifices were offered, but where there was nothing 
| corresponding to our public worship. There was only one temple, at 
Jerusalem. There were synagogues in every city, and most likely in every 
village throughout the land. Only one class set apart for the purpose, the 
priests, might minister in the temple. . Any of the company could read and 
explain the Scriptures in the synagogue, though it appears that if a priest 
were present he pronounced the final blessing. Most likely the rulers or 


a 
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elders of the synagogue arranged who was to read on each sabbath. Jesus 


had now become so famous throughout the district for his wisdom, eloquence, - i 


and piety that he was invited by the heads of the synagogue wherever he 
came to minister on the sabbath. 

We see in this story of Christ healing the man with the withered hand 
another proof of the slight importance which Jesus gave to priestly forms 
and signs, such as the observance of the sabbath. Here again he shows that 
they must give way when they stand in the way of doing real good. He 
showed his enemies that even they were accustomed to make the observance 
of the sabbath give way in order to do good to a poor animal fallen into a 
pit on the sabbath day. How much more then ought it to give way, he 
argues, to do good to a suffering man. 

The teacher may give his scholars a valuable lesson from this passage by 
using the miracle as_a symbol or sign of a spiritual miracle that the influence 


of Christ may work. He may show that we have powers of thinking and — 


feeling in our minds which are like the limbs of our minds, and that if we 
neglect to use them they become paralysed and shrunk, and we lose power over 
them. 

The very use of Sunday-school education is through the teacher to bring 
the influence of Christ to bear on the scholar, that his paralysed powers may 
be-restored to life and strength ; and tke teacher should remember that he is 
in the place of Christ to his scholars, and that his one great work is to waken 
into life and strength their better nature, to make them whole. Read Mark 
iii, 1—5 ; Matt. xii. 9—13 ; Luke vi. 6—10. 


LESSON LXXVI. 
The scholars will probably by this time have inquired, Why, then, do we 


| still keep the sabbath if Jesus and Paul threw such slight upon it? We 


Christians do not keep the sabbath; we keep, as a day for rest and worship, 
the Sunday, or, as the early Christians called it, the Lord’s Day. It appears 
that among the Gentile part of the early Christian church, the free spirit of 
Jesus and Paul with regard to the sabbath and other Jewish ordinances pre- 
vailed, and the sabbath was considered as abolished; among a portion of the 
Jewish Christians, however, this and several other Jewish ordinances seem to 
have been still kept up for several centuries. At first the Christians met 
together daily for prayer and communion (Acts ii. 46), but in the second 
century after Christ we find from passages in. the epistle of Barnabas, in 
Justin Martyr and Tertullian, that the Christians assembled on the first day of 
the week as the day on which Jesus rose from the dead. Justin Martyr says: 


“On the Sun-day we all assemble in common, since that is the first day on. 


which God having changed darkness and chaos, made the world, and on the 


same day our Saviour Jesus Christ rose from the dead.” It was kept as a | 


day of rejoiving. Tertullian, about a.p. 200, says: “On the day of the Lord’s 
resurrection alone we ought to abstain not only from kneeling, but from all 


devotion to care and anxiety, putting off even business, lest we should gi 
place to the devil.” : in): 
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There is no sign that the early Christians transferred the obligation to 
keep the sabbath from the seventh to the first day, or considered the fourth 
commandment still binding for the Sunday. The fourth commandment, and 


“all other commandments of the Jewish law, were for them abolished, except 


those which appeared again in the Sermon on the Mount. The keeping of 


_ the Sunday, or Lord’s Day, rested on altogether a different ground from the 


fourth commandment. That ground was the’ general agreement of the 
Christian church to assemble on that day and joyfully commemorate the 


~ resurrection of Christ, which reminded them of their resurrection out of the 
/ death and darkness of sin into the life and light of Christianity, and also 
was to them a prophecy of their own future resurrection from death to 
immortal life. 


It does not appear certain that for a long time Christians, though they 


- assembled in one part of the day, kept the whole free from work, for we find 
{} Chrysostom (A.D. 360) concludes. one of his sermons by dismissing his 


audience to their usual occupations. Still in the laws of the emperor Con- 
stantine (A.D. 300) people are ordered to cease from their ordinary work on 


| the Lord’s Day ; and the Council of Laodicea (a.p, 364) enjoined Christians 


to rest on the Lord’s Day. In the course of ages the mistake crept into the 
church of confounding again the sabbath with the Sunday, and supposing 
that the obligation of the fourth commandment was only transferred, from 
the seventh to the first day of the week. But we see that this has been 
altogether a delusion, Christians have nothing whatever to do with -the 


sabbath. The sabbath has nothing whatever todo with Sunday. Why, then, 


do -we keep the Sunday asa sacred day? From a regard to the convenience 


and necessity of setting apart a day at stated intervals both for the rest of 


the body from its usual labour, for the change of thought and occupation, and, 


still more, for giving us all leisure to attend to the improvement of our 


spiritual knowledge and remembrance, and the worshipping together the 


| heavenly Father. 


These are such important objects that every good person must desire. to 


{| carry them out. Now the best way to carry them out, then, is to have one day 
_ which society in general agree tosetapartfor them. Society has agreed to set 
|} apart the Sunday. The best thing we can do, then, for ourselves and our fellow- 


creatures is to. observe and try to get others to observe this day as a day of 


- rest, leisure, and spiritual improvement and worship. It becomes asin, a sin 


against the best interests of mankind, if we do anything wilfully which shall 


_ make this day less observed, and encourage men to fall into the habit of neg- 
 lecting it. If the Sunday should once come to be no longer observed, if 


} | people all went about their usual work and pleasure on that day, it would be 
|| a dreadful loss both to the happiness and spiritual life of mankind.. The 


» thought of all this ‘will make a good Christian feel that it is God’s command 


\| in his soul that he should keep the Sunday holy. Love to man will especially 
{| urge us to keep this day sacred forman. Read Romans xiii., in which Paul 


| shows that love to man is the fulfilling of the law, ¢.e., the law of God, 
i 7%) ; ; 


\ 
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LESSON LXXVII. 


of the stricter part of the Jews, the Pharisees, took counsel with another 
party called the Herodians, against him, how they might destroy him. 
Matthew mentions only the Pharisees, who went out and held a council how 


_ they might destroy Jesus. Luke simply says they were filled with madness 


and communed one with another what they might do to Jesus. 

Now, who were the Pharisees and Herodians? We shall understand 
better who the Pharisees were if we take into consideration some of the cir- 
cumstances of the nation at, and for a long time before the time of Christ. 
The Jews came into close contact with people of other nations who had 
different religious epinions and customs, different literatures, and different 
ways of life altogether from their own. They had whilst at Babylon come 
into close contact with the Babylonians, then with the Persians ; then the 
Greeks became their masters and tried all they could to make them, in 
education, religion, and manners, like themselves; more lately they had 
been conquered by the Romans. Now there must have been many among 
the Jews who allowed their minds to be affected by some of these foreign 
people with whom they mixed. They must have been willing to take up and 
imitate some things in the foreign religions which seemed to them good. 
They must have adopted many of the foreigners’ opinions, caught some of 
the notions of their foreign philosophy, and studied their foreign literature. 
We know that many of the Jews did this with regard to Greek philosophy 
and literature. 

But from an early time there was a party among the Jews who looked 
upon this imitativeness and liberalism of some of their nation with dislike. 
They set themselves against all foreign influences, and tried to get the Jews 
to keep strictly to the religious opinions and customs of their fathers. This 


party was called the Pharisees. It is generally supposed that the name 


came from a Hebrew word meaning “to separate.” The Pharisees were then 
the “separated,” i.e., those who separated themselves from all foreign and 
unlawful things in religion, and who were therefore full of zeal to keep for 
themselves, and lead every other Jew to keep, the Mosaic law, with all its 
observances. On the other hand, the Sadducees, who will be mentioned 


philosophy of surrounding nations, and had given up a great many opinions 
Pharisees, to what they considered the real original law. 

were quite fanatical about keeping the law, should be angry with Jesus for 
it was this bigotry, excited almost to madness in the minds of the Pharisees 


by Christ’s continual slight of the law which they revered, that led very 
much at last to his death. Jesus must have been regarded by a strict Jew as 


Mark tells us that after Jesus had so thoroughly gone against the prejudices . 
of the Jews as to heal a man of a bodily infirmity on the sabbath day, a number 


hereafter, appear to have been a party who had been much influenced by the | 


We can easily understand how angry any of the sect of the Pharisees, who . 


violating the law and throwing contempt on it. And I have no doubt that. 


that the strict Jews held, but who still held, even more firmly than the | 
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a Protestant in the time of Queen Mary was regarded by a strict Catholic, 
Who the Herodians were it is not very clear, for we have no information 
about them. We can only guess from the circumstances of the nation. We 
remember that this was the time after the Herodian family (i.¢., the family 
of Herod the Great) had been deprived of the kingdom of Judea, when 
Archelaus was banished, and that Judea was now ruled directly by the 
Romans, through governors or procurators—such as Pilate was. There was, 
therefore, probably a party of Jews that wanted back a king of the Herodian 
| family, who would favour them, and be in one sense one of them, and help 
|} them to maintain their ancient laws and customs. We can easily see how 
_ Such a party, being, like the Pharisees, zealous for the old laws and customs, 
would readily join with them against one who seemed to be encouraging the 

' people to throw these laws and customs aside, Read Mark iii. 6 ; Matt. xii. 
1) 14; Luke vi. 11. 

LESSON LXXVIII. . 

We now find that Jesus, in order to escape from his enemies, who wanted 
to destroy him, goes down. to the lake, and in a boat with his disciples goes 
oyer to the rocky and mountainous district that lay on the other side of the 
lake. This district was mostly desert, the soil being too dry and rocky to 
afford much food for man or beast, Jesus would, therefore, find on these 
great hills—their ravines, slopes, and hollows—a grand, quiet, and sacred 
solitude, in which to gain rest for his spirit, after his labours and vexations 
in the busy world on the other side of the lake. Here, with these mighty 
|| walls of rock around him, with the great sky for roof above him, with no 
sound but the sighing of the wind or the mournful piping of some mountain 
bird, he would feel himself as in a sacred temple, alone with God. And God 
_ to him was not a being like a human king, sitting on a throne in some palace 
above the sky; God was to him a spirit, filling the whole space and everything 

| therein, as our spirit fills our whole body. The sparrow did not fall to the earth 
{| without His notice. He knew the number of the very hairs of our head. 

Jesus, we may be sure, would delight to get away from all distracting 
things into this holy solitude, and give himself up to the feeling that now he 
was alone with God. He knew God was with him always; but in the dis- 
traction of common life the thought of God’s presence was too great to grasp. 
\| Now everything helped him—the absence of distraction, the calm, the silence, 
i the feeling that no one would intrude or disturb him, the grandeur all around— 
| and so he could feel that God was there. And then he would think what God 
i] was—how great, filling all this space ; how powerful, ruling winds and waves, 
1} sun and moon, and Creator of all things. He would think how wise God was. 
1} He had made and ruled all things wisely; He knew the thoughts of every 
| human being. And then, especially, he would think how good God was, who 
| had put those thoughts of goodness into the hearts of the prophets of old, 
| and into his own heart; and then, on the wings of this meditation, his soul 
‘would, as it were, rise to God and go forth in yearning towards him, He 
‘would perhaps say something like this: “O, my Father, Thou dost long to 
| make Thy children blessed, Thou dost long to make them blessed by making 


.God to make us good, and to help us in making others good. And to this 
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them like Thyself ; Thou dost long to make me like Thyself. O, my Father, 
I too long with all my heart and soul to be like Thee; I long with unspeakable 
longing to love all goodness, and to be good ; and I long to make Thy children 
who do not know Thee, who do not love Thee, who do not love goodness, but 
sin—O, I long to bring them to Thee, I long to make them like Thee; I long 
to make them Thy beloved children, that Thou mayest look upon them and 
be well pleased. O, my father, I give myself to Thee. Accept me, make me 
all Thou wouldst have me be; accept me, and make me Thy servant and 
helper in bringing Thy children to Thee and to the love of goodness. O put 
wisdom and strength and courage into my heart, and words into my mouth.” 
We know tha® this is the spirit in which Jesus would pray, from what we 
know of the spirit of his mind. Prayer like this is true communion with 
God; it is our spirit meeting his spirit, our longings meeting his longings. 
Some people havé*been led to doubt whether there is any use in our praying 
to God, since He always seems to go on the same, doing all things regularly, 
and must be much too wise to be moved by the prayers of such poor ignorant 
beings as we are. I think there is much force in this doubt against our | 
praying to God for outward things, except in the way of acknowledging that 
all things come from Him. But we are not encouraged by any knowledge we 
gain of God’s ways to ask Him to do any thing for us which would be a de- 
parture from His regular course of action, which, in fact, would be a miracle. 
There is quite room enough left for the most earnest prayer in our praying to | 


kind of prayer we have every encouragement, for we see that God has so © 
formed us that by our prayer we open our soul to receive His spirit, just as _ 
we open our eyes from sleep to receive His light—just as the thirsty sailor — 
opens his lips to catch His rain from heaven,—or the man wearied in towns 
opens his mouth to catch God’s breezes blowing on the mountain or the 
shore. God is always waiting to give us His help, but He desires us to open 
our souls to receive it. Let us then leave all outward things to God, and say 
of them, “Thy will be done ;” but Jet us daily yearn and cry to God for His 
spirit to make us and ito help us to make others like Himself. Read Mark 
iii. 7; Matt. xii. 15; Luke vi. 12; read also again John xvii., with the notes 


THE ROMANS IN PALESTINE. 

. III. \ ; 
Tue first act of the Roman authorities was to lay fresh burdens on their 
ill-fated subjects. Quirinus, who was charged with the duty of collecting 
the property of Archelaus, came to Syria with the larger function of superin- 
tending a general taxation of the whole province, with which Judea was now — 
incorporated. He was accompanied by Coponius, a man of knightly rank, . 
who was to serve under him as procurator of the newly-annexed territories, : 
In the fulfilment of their task they met with an unexpected resistance. 
Joazar, however, one of the high-priests displaced by Archelaus, succeeded in 


‘in Vol. IL, No. 3, Lesson xli. of the Manual. T. Exrorp Poyntrne. 
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persuading the bulk of the people to submit to this new exaction ; but the 
stricter school of the Pharisees regarded the payment of tribute to a foreign 
ruler as treason to their inVisible King. From the lecture-rooms of the 
rabbis the question passed out to the wider circle of general discussion. It 

_ {| was at once associated with the cry for national liberty, which naturally arose 
‘|| from the hearts of an oppressed people. The initiative was taken by a Gali- 
lean named Judas, who was joined by Zadok, a Pharisee trained in the severe 
views of Shammai. Their movement aroused considerable enthusiasm, and 
‘was with difficulty subdued. The more violent of their adherents endeavoured 

to terrify their countrymen into refusing to pay the obnoxious tribute. They 

-\| broke into their houses, and, after plundering them, set them on fire. But, 
| in spite of their temporary successes, they were no match for the far-reaching 
and certain punishment which Rome never failed to inflict ; and Judas and 
his followers could at last only prove their devotion to their principles by 
the unflinching courage with which they submitted to torture and to death. 
At length the odious labours of Quirinus came to an end. The indignation 
|| of the people was in part appeased by the deposition (for a second time) of 
Joazar, whose influence as high priest had been exerted in favour of the tax. 
{| Quirinus departed, and left Coponius to the undisturbed exercise of his 
‘office. But the question raised by Judas was not put to rest by his terrible 

ji fate. Two of his sons, James and Simon, caught up their father’s spirit, and 
-{|| many years afterwards suffered crucifixion, in the reign of the emperor 
Claudius. A third son, Manahem, commenced the final war against the 


{| Romans, by seizing the arsenal established by Herod at Masada, on the- 
| shores of the Dead Sea, arming his followers, ‘and returning to Jerusalem, 
|| And it was a grandson of Judas, Eleazar, whose figure stands out with a 
|| certain stern sublimity in the midst of the lurid glow which hangs over the 
{| last scenes of the war at that same Masada. 

& Coponius was succeeded in the procuratorship by Marcus Ambivius, who 
|| in his turn gave way to Annius Rufus. For a few years after the overthrow 
|| of Judas, the country enjoyed comparative tranquillity. It was no longer 
41 Yiable to attack from without ; it ceased to be the highway of armies ; it served 
3 1} no more as the field on which the great powers adjacent to it fought out their 
41 contests; it was not distracted by inward divisions. The distant emperor 
{| exercised no restrictions on the national religion, and did not, like Herod, 
os attempt to modify it by the admixture of new and rival modes of worship. 


| Augustus, indeed, continued to pay to the God of the Jews the same sort of 
| remote respect which his conduct to the nation had from the first exhibited. 
| Throughout the empire they were permitted to practise their religious usages. 
The theft of their sacred books from their synagogues or schools was regarded, 


|| as sacrilege ; and the robbery of caravans carrying gifts and money to the } 
mil ‘sanctuary was placed in the same category of crimes. On the sabbath day 


|| they were exempted from attendance in courts of law; and their ancient 


| customs were recognised by the imperial decrees. The Jews in Rome were 
gi | treated with great consideration ; at Alexandria, a Jewish council was estab- 
| lished ; and in Jerusalem itself the emperor provided at his own cost a daily 
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sacrifice of an ox and two lambs, while the empress Livia presented certain 
vessels to be used in the temple service. Only in one respect did the Romans 
interfere in any way with the established religion of the Jews. As a security 
against innovations, they took possession of the sacred vestments of the high 


priest. These vestments were deposited in a stone chamber, under the seal 


of the priests and the guardians of the temple ; and the commander of the 
Roman garrison kept a lamp burning there every day. Seven days before 
the three great yearly festivals they were delivered to the high priest, who 
purified them, and afterwards gave them back, when they had been used, 
into the custody of the Roman troops. Not till after the departure of Pilate, 
many years later, did the Romans relinquish them to their proper owners. 
The death of Augustus, in the year 14 4.D., was the signal for a change im 
the Roman policy in Judea. Tiberius, his successor on the throne, despatched 
Valerius Gratus to-replace Annius Rufus, the governor then in office. The 
new procurator apparently had orders to commence a fresh system of extor- 


tion. The experience of previous years had proved that resistance on the ~ 


spot was useless; representations were accordingly addressed to the emperor 
himself. Wearied with their burdens, the countries comprised in the province 
of Syria prayed for some relief. Tiberius despatched his nephew Germanicus 
on a mission to the East, the objects of which included the settlement of the 
Syrian taxation. But the prince upon whom so many hopes were fixed died 


| at Antioch shortly after his arrival there, in the year 19. The same year 


witnessed the expulsion of the Jews from Rome. They were becoming a 
powerful element in the metropolitan population, and their exemption from 
military service was in some respects a dangerous precedent. Four thousand 


_ of them were banished to the island of Sardinia. To this step the emperor 


seems to have been instigated by his minister Sejanus, who brutally declared 
that if they perished there by the severity of the climate it would be a cheap 
loss. Their sacred vestments and vessels were burned, and those who did not 
yield were condemned to perpetual slavery. Under these circumstances, it 
was not likely that the Jews in the East would obtain any amelioration of 
their condition. The troubles which marked the rule of Valerius Gratus |, 
are indicated by the fact that before three years had elapsed he had deposed | 
four high priests. In the fifth, Joseph, a Sadducee, better known by his 
other name of Caiaphas, he seems to have found a more pliant instrument, 
for Caiaphas remained undisturbed in his post throughout the remainder of 
his term of office, as well as through that of his successor, Pontius Pilate. 
It was the policy of Tiberius to allow provincial governors to hold their |} 
appointments for a considerable time. These officers were naturally disposed 4 
to enrich themselves at the popular expense as much as they could. The ex- 
pectation of a speedy recall would only increase their haste, and tempt them 
to pillage their subjects the more mercilessly ; onthe other hand, long residence 
brought on aicertain satiety, and tended to diminish the exactions, which 
would certainly be imposed by those who had to amass a fortune in a short 
period, On this principle Valerius Gratus continued at the head of affairs in 
Judea for eleven years. He was then replaced by Pontius Pilate. The || 
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first step of the new procurator was to remove the Roman troops from 
Ceesarea to Jerusalem. - His cohorts brought with them their military 
ensigns, consisting of statues of the emperor. In consequence of the well- 
known objections of the Jews to images or statues of any kind, the predeces- 
sors of Pilate had left these ensigns behind when they made their state 
entry into the city. Pilate, however, had them conveyed within the walls 
in secret by night. As soon as it was day thé obnoxious ensigns were 
discovered, and a considerable commotion was immediately aroused ; the news 
spread through the surrounding country, and a large concourse of people 
speedily assembled. Pilate was himself still at Ceesarea, and an important 
deputation of the citizens proceeded thither without delay. There they 
entreated earnestly that the ensigns might be withdrawn. Pilate replied that 
their removal would be an insult to the emperor, and roughly refused to grant 
their request. Upon this the deputies threw themselves on the ground, 
and for five days and five nights never stirred from their attitude of grief and 
‘intercession. Wearied with their importunity, Pilate at length sent for them 
again on the sixth day. He erected his tribunal in the market place, placed 
a body of troops in concealment in the rear, and then summoned the 
Jews to appear before him. On the renewal of their petition a signal was 
given to the soldiers to surround them, and Pilate threatened them with 
instant death unless they would cease to disturb him and depart quietly. 
The soldiers, who stood around three deep, drew their swords. With 
undaunted courage, however, the deputies flung themselves again upon the 
1] ground, laid bare their necks, and declared that they would willingly lay down 
their lives on the spot sooner than witness the transgression of theirlaw. Their 
| firmness rendered further opposition useless, Pilate was compelled to yield, and 
“|| the hated ensigns were conveyed back again from Jerusalem to Ceesarea. 
A second occasion brought the Roman procurator in another way into 
‘|| collision with the Jewish law. In order to improve the water supply of 
“|! ‘Jerusalem, he either constructed or repaired an aqueduct by which water 
~|| was conveyed from a reservoir at a considerable distance, probably that now 
known as Solomon’s Pools. _ To defray the cost of this work, he seized upon 
|} some of the temple treasure. The forcible appropriation of their consecrated 
Zi offerings to secular purposes immediately excited popular indignation. When 
| Pilate came to Jerusalem, a vast crowd gathered round his tribunal, insisting 
that he should relinquish his design, and uttering loud reproaches and abuse. 
Pilate disguised his soldiers as private citizens. Carrying their weapons 
underneath their garments, they mingled with the people ; at a preconcerted 
|| sign they set upon the defenceless multitude. With unsparing severity they 
|i inflicted their blows alike or the turbulent and the innocent ; large numbers 
|| were wounded, some were slain, and in the confusion of the crowd many more 
"|| were trodden to death.* 


# 
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* It has been conjectured that this was the occasion of the slaughter of the Galileans ‘‘ whose 
| plood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices” (Luke xiii. 1, 2). The Galileans, at any rate, were noted 
jj. for their excitability. If Pilate had slain in this promiscuous manner any of the Galilean subjects 

| of Herod Antipas, a reason would be found for the enmity between them (Luke xxiii. 12); though 
such hostile relations are not difficult to account for, considering the natural rivalry of their positions. 
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At a later period of his government, Pilate again attempted to thwart the 
religious feelings of the people by paying honour to the emperor. On the 
walls of Herod’s palace in Jerusalem he hung up some golden shields. They 
bore no forbidden effigies, only two names—of Pilate, who placed them there, 
and of Tiberius, to whom they were dedicated. Fresh disturbances were the 
result. With some of the princes of the Herodean family, and the most 
eminent men of the nation at their head, the citizens entreated that the 
shields might be removed, and the purity of their ancestral customs, preserved 
by previous kings and emperors, remain unimpaired. They challenged 
Pilate to produce a decree, or even a letter, authorising him in this innova- 
tion, that they might send ambassadors direct to Rome. Pilate dreaded the 
revelations which might thus be made against him. “The venality of his 
judgments, his robberies and tortures, his execution of persons uncondemned, 
his ruthless cruelty”—such is the contemporary list of his misdeeds—would 
come to light, and he was plunged in consternation. The Jews wrote letters 
to Tiberius humbly deprecating his anger. ‘Tiberius, on learning all the 
circumstances, was stirred by his indignation out of his usual habits of 
procrastination. Without delay he addressed a severe reprimand to Pilate, 
and ordered him to remove the shields immediately. They were accordingly 
carried down to Caesarea, and there suspended in the temple erected by 
Herod to Augustus. The Jews had gained the victory, and pleased them- 
selves with thinking that the follies of their detested governor had cost him 
his master’s favour; and the memory of the imperial rebuke remained with 
them to give point to the popular reproach, “If thou dost this, thou art not 
Ceesar’s friend.” * : 

IV. 

The Roman empire, with which Judea and Samaria had thus been 
formally incorporated, was maintained by a vast military organisation. 
However the earlier emperors might attempt to disguise it, the supreme 
power rested in their hands alone. To them, all the officers, both of the 
army and of the civil service, were directly responsible. From the governor 
of the wealthiest and most important province, down to the humblest soldier 
in the ranks, every person engaged, whether in administration or defence, 
derived his authority and power from the reigning Casar. The number of 
troops employed to protect an empire which reached from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Persian Gulf, from the English Channel to the cataracts of 
the Nile, was small compared with the forces of single states in modern 
days. A population, which may be roughly estimated at one hundred 
millions, comprising the most various elements of nationality, language, social 
custom, and religious belief, was controlled by an army not exceeding four | 
hundred thousand men. No province was permitted to raise forces on its | 
own account } and the danger of internal conflicts between rival states was 
thus to a considerable extent avoided. Moreover, the troops drawn from one 
quarter were posted in another, where they would not forget their imperial 
duties in sympathy with the inhabitants. The Roman troops in Palestine, 
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howeyer, were augmented by a company composed of the inhabitants of 
Czesarea and Sebasté ; but these cities were occupied for the most part by a 
foreign population, whose interests were by no means identical with those of 
the Jews. The head-quarters in Palestine were at Casarea ; but a body of 
guards was permanently stationed at Jerusalem, in the fortress of Antonia, 
on the north side of the temple ; and at the great feasts, or on other public 
occasions when there was likely to be more than usual difficulty in preserving 
order, reinforcements were sent up from thecoast. In Galilee, also, a Roman 
station was established at Sepphoris, and small detachments appear to have 
been posted at important centres of taxation, such as Capernaum*, and along 
the great roads. 

A military despotism which secured general tranquillity, was not altogether 
unfavourable to commercial prosperity. The cities which had before been the 
capitals of kingdoms, suchas Alexandria or Antioch, lost little of their impor- 
tance under the empire, for they became the seats of intellectual culture or of 
busy trade. In Asia Minor Ephesus was looked upon as the metropolis of five 
hundred cities ; and in Greece Corinth had arisen out of its ashesintounexampled 
splendour. The construction of great public works, such as roads and bridges, 


- aqueducts and harbours, the erection of temples and theatres, the provision 


of market-places and baths, to which the Roman authorities everywhere lent 
themselves with great activity, must have given employment to thousands of 
people. In Palestine there are not a few remains of works of this description- 


{| The security from foreign invasion which the nation enjoyed under the govern- 


ment of Herod, the suppression of the bands of robbers who had become so 
powerful during the troubled years which preceded his establishment on the 
throne, and the impulse given by him to the enterprises of trade, had all 
tended to improve the material condition of the people ; and some of these 


| causes continued to operate under the Roman sway. But the outward evi- | 


dences of wealth only concealed the deep unrest which stirred the depths of 
Palestinian society. The dark shadow of cruelty and oppression brooded 
over almost every province of the empire, and Judwa was by no means ex- 
empt. Already under Herod, the tributes imposed on the people had become 
unbearable. His lavish expenditure at home and abroad could only be met 
by large demands upon the resources of his subjects. Again and again he 
was obliged to make a virtue of necessity and remit a portion of the exactions 
which they could not pay. As soon as Archelaus publicly assumed power, 
he was immediately assailed with petitions for relief from the burdens which 
his father had imposed. It was probably with some hopes that the taxation | 


\| of Rome would be less ruinous, that an influential party among the Jews 


sought the immediate incorporation of their country in the imperial system. 
Their expectations, however, were disappointed. The first act of the Roman 
government was to make fresh arrangements for the collection of the revenue, 


I and in ten years loud complaints arose from the whole East. 


The maintenance of the army and navy, the construction of fortifications 


and the supply of arms ; the administration of justice, the salaries of officers — 


z _* Matt. viii. 5. 
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of state, and the arrangements for education ; the public works, and. the pro- 
vision of shows and entertainments for the people ; the cheap or gratuitous 
distribution of corn to the poor of the great cities,—were all sources of cost 
which had to be defrayed by the Conquered provinces. The revenue was 
raised in various ways, the principal taxes in Judzea being a land-tax and a 
poll-tax. Those who possessed any land were assessed periodically, and a 
direct contribution was levied upon them, according to the estimated value 
of their property. Of the annual produce in grain one-tenth was demanded ; 
of the wine and fruit one-fifth. Those who possessed no land paid in pro- 
portion to the assessment of their personal effects. Other taxes were added 
upon slaves and houses, which were of course paid by the owners. The poll- 
tax upon hired labourers was paid for them by their employers, who indem- 
nified themselves by a deduction from their wages. The land-tax and the 
poll-tax were summed up under the name of “capitation.” Founded upon 
an assessment or census, this tax came to be designated in Judea by the 
name of the process upon which it was based. Exacted either directly or 
indirectly from every Jew, it was looked upon as the special badge of servit 
tude. The lawfulness of paying it was incessantly disputed in the schools, . 
and was one of the test questions which the Pharisees put to Jesus— 
“‘ Teacher, is it lawful to pay census to Ceesar or not ?”* The tolls on bridges 
and roads, the harbour dues, the customs duties levied at the gates of cities 
or on the quays and piers, the tax paid for the use of the public lands which 
fell to the imperial treasury when the province was incorporated, excited 
no religious objection in Juda, though the extortion to which they gave 
rise was a subject of constant complaint. To these may be added the claims 
made by the procurator at Czesarea for himself and his retinue; and the 
obligation occasionally imposed on the provinces of furnishing corn at fixed 
prices when there was a deficiency at Rome. i 

The collection of the taxes in the countries under the sway of Rome had, 
for more than two hundred years, been placed in the hands of a body of 
men who undertook to pay a specific sum into the public treasury,t and 
then kept the revenue which the taxes produced. The sums required from 
the larger provinces were frequently too great for any single individual to , 
raise ; and companies were formed to provide the necessary capital, with 
directors residing at Rome, and agents engaged on their behalf in the 
countries which they had in charge. These agents in their turn employed 
officers beneath them, who enforced the actual payment of the different 
taxes. At the entrance to the town of Capernaum, for example, sat the 
tax-gatherer Matthew.{ On all goods that passed either in or out of the 
town, it was his duty to place a certain value, and he had then to write 
out the receipt, and take the money. This opened the way to many unjust 
exactions,§ and made the publicans as a class exceedingly detested. Not only 
were those of the lowest grade among them continually guilty of extortion, but 
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the superior officers, such.as Zaccheous,* took advantage of their position to 
enrich themselves by the most iniquitous methods. They trumped up false 
charges,+ in order to wring bribes from their unfortunate victims. They even 
detained and opened letters on mere suspicion, They were looked upon as 
no better than robbers. They were the wolves and bears of human society, 
and their shamelessness became a public scandal. 

Such was the general position of the publicans throughout the provinces ; 
but in Palestine they were particularly odious. The payment of taxes to a 
foreign conqueror was something more +o the Jews than a mark of servitude. 
“It was regarded by the stricter party as a religious offence. To own any 
other master was treason to the invisible King. All, therefore, who connived 
at the practices of the Roman government were, in their eyes, faithless to 
the only rightful lord. The actual agents of the oppressor were consequently 
regarded with the utmost abhorrence. They were like traitors who had 
abandoned their true allegiance. They were miserable wretches who had 
cut themselves off from all social esteem, nay even from all civic rights. 
The Pharisees, who guided popular opinion to so large an extent, threw the 
whole weight of their vast influence into the scale against them. The more 
rigid school, as we have seen, denied the lawfulness of paying tribute at all. 
Even the conscientious followers of Hillel, who were in general distinguished 
|| for their broader views as well as for their unwavering integrity, considered 
|} the oppressive taxation of Rome so unjustifiable that they tolerated every 
means of evasion. The publicans, therefore, were everywhere excluded from 
their fellowship. They were driven into the company of those engaged in 
| the same evil courses as themselves, and hence they seemed the natural 
associates of sinners, of harlots,§ and of the outcast Gentiles.|| With such 
persons intercourse was tacitlyforbidden. Ifa rabbi visited them, and accepted 
{| their hospitality, he excited astonishment and scorn, A promise made to 
. - them was no more binding than if it had been made to a thief or a murderer. 
Their money was looked upon as polluted, and charitable offerings known to 
come from them to the synagogue or the Temple were not received. They 
could not act as magistrates, or even give evidence. Under these circum- 
stances it was inevitable that they should band themselves together in self 
defence. To one another they were not less kind and courteous than their 
neighbours.1 Sometimes an honest publican, like the father of Rabbi 
Zeira, lessened the burdens of his countrymen instead of increasing them. 
But these instances were necessarily rare, and though the publicans were not 
i] insensible to religious influences,.no one would have thought of seeking 

| among them the truest type of humility and devotion. But many of them 
|i listened eagerly to the preaching of John,** and many more welcomed the 
|| Teacher with the gladness of men who thirsted for some new power of 
\ ‘righteousness to lift them above their unjust and sordid ways. And with 
sublime courage Jesus threw himself upon their secret longing for a higher | 
|| life, revealed the aspiration which was not wholly quenched even by the most _ 
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corrupt career, and in the parable of the Pharisee and the publican* rebuked 
for ever the irreligious temper of self-righteousness. 

That continuous taxation had seriously impoverished the Jews is evident 
from many indications. Again and again complaints were lodged at Rome 
against the conduct of the imperial officers. Their inordinate rapacity was 
never satisfied. “A poor man,” says one of thehistorians, speaking of Quintilius 
Varus, sometime governor of Syria, “a poor man he entered the rich country; 
a rich man, he left the country poor.” Even the Gospels exhibit traces of 
this social disorder. The rich are always getting richer, and the poor poorer, 
The wealthy do not know how to employ their accumulating gains ;+ the 
needy do not know where to-morrow’s bread is to come from.{ The creditor 
arrests his debtor in the street,§ and throws him into prison, and there is no 
release for him till the last farthing is paid. Only here and there is anyone 
generous enough to-remit the debts due to him, whether it be fifty or five 
hundred penrce.|| The administrator of a province owes the prodigious sum of _ 
ten thousand talents,7 and he and his family are doomed to slavery. Money 
doubles itself with the utmost rapidity,** or even multiplies tenfold.t+ The 
bankers have a busy time. While beggars are sitting in the streets, or lying 
at the doors of the houses of the rich,f{ the merchant turns all his fortune 
into a single pearl which he can carry about with him.§§ Unfinished towers 
stand in the vineyards as monuments of empty purses.|||| The labourer 
digs up a treasure in the field he tills, hidden there to be out of reach of 
thieves or tax-gatherers, and now without an owner.77 Robbery and oppres- 
sion had reduced many to poverty; and the destitute too often appealed in 
vain.*** Those who most needed help found most difficulty in getting it ;~|} 
and from the petitions of the poor who had no security the wealthy turned 
contemptuously away. +++ 

In spite, however, of these and other drawbacks, the Roman empire 
played a not insignificant part in, the preparation for Christianity. It drew 
together under one strong bond of government the various nations grouped | 
around the Mediterranean, and converted its waters into a Roman lake. It 
opened its ‘citizenship to men of every race and creed. It secured universal: 
peace within its own boundaries, and these lay wide apart as the mouths of 
the Rhine and the Tigris. It fostered commerce by constructing harbours, 
quays, and docks; by carrying roads through the midst of forests and 
morasses, over mountains and deserts; by suppressing piracy at sea, and 
robbery by land. From the remotest extremities of its dominions the 
representatives of all peoples met; and the fair-haired Germans trod with 
familiar steps the streets of Jerusalem and Jericho. ‘More and more it 
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tended to break down the barriers raised by differences of language and 

custom, Through all the East, Greek was the language of the cultivated 

classes, and this was the case even in Rome itself. Josephus wrote his 
“histories in Greek, the evangelists their gospels, and Paul his epistles. 

The educated Jew described the sects of his countrymen as so many 
| “philosophies ;” and Christianity was early regarded from the same point of 
|| view. Greek literature was studied even by the most exclusive youths of the 
university at Jerusalem ; and the lines of Hellenic poets lie on the pages of 
|| the New Testament in the addresses and letters of a Hebrew teacher. 

Again, by the side of Greek stood Latin. The one was the language of 
polite society, the other of administration and law. Greek was heard in the 
market-places or the schools ; Latin in the palaces of the procurators, in the 
| barracks, and in the courts of justice. Latin was the official medium of 
communication ; the decrees of governors, the decisions of magistrates, were 
published in Latin, and translated by an interpreter. Over the cross was 
placed an inscription recording the charge on which Jesus suffered ; it was 
|| written in Latin,* the language of imperial Rome, in Greek, the language of 
the cultured and refined, in Hebrew, the speech of the common people. The 
reduction of the languages of the civilised world to two had a powerful effect 
in uniting different nationalities. In every great city along the Mediter- 
ranean, a ready hearing could be at once secured. At Alexandria, at 
|| Ephesus, at Corinth, where three different languages are spoken to-day, 
Greek was the common if not the only tongue in general use ; and in this 
Hy language the apostle Paul could correspond with the mountaineers of Galatia 
_ or the members of Nero’s household at Rome. The way was thus open as it 
had never been before for the diffusion of a universal religion. The daily 
bulletins conveyed news from the capital to all parts of the empire ; and 
: | towards the capital, in its turn, every new influence, religious, philosophical, 

or literary, rapidly tended. Egypt, Asia, Greece, were so many stages on the 
way. The fleets that sailed from the mouths of the Nile or the shores of the 
|, &gean with their freights of corn and wine, might carry also some disciples 
|| of arising faith ; and the same post that took the despatches of a provincial 
|| governor to his imperial master, or the statements of a financial agent to his 
|| metropolitan employers, or the private letters of an officer to his friends at 
| home, might also bear the greetings and the exhortations of an apostle. And: 
i| thus, as the lines of activity of every kind tended to one common centre, 
| wére prejudices obliterated, and sympathies fostered, which helped to knit 
the western world into one vast whole. Out of the ruins of rival states there 
arose a new sense of the unity of the race; and in its outward form—in its 
combination of diverse interests, and its blending of many nationalities 
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LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 


(Continued from Vol. iii. No. 4 of Teacher's Manual .) 
XVII.—BIRDS. 


OrpER ILV.— Gallinaceous. 
(From Latin gallina, a fowl.) 


Chief Characteristics. —The birds of this order feed almost entirely on a 
vegetable diet, such as grain and berries. They are terrestrial in their 
habits. Their bodies are stout, plump, and heavy ; their wings, with certain 
exceptions, are round and concave, causing their flight to be slow and 
laborious. Their limbs are strong and muscular. ‘Their hind toes are 
attached to the leg at a higher level than those in front, in some species only 
the point of them touches the ground, and in others they are wanting 
entirely, Their beaks are strong and horny, enabling them to crush the 
hard grains and seed which form their chief food. 


EXAMPLES OF THE ORDER : PIGEONS AND DOVES, POULTRY, COMMON TURKEY, 
BRUSH TURKEY, EMEU. 

Pigeons,—-These birds form the connecting link between the gallinaceous 
and other orders. They are both terrestrial and arboreal in their habits—that 
is, they frequent the ground as well as trees, in which latter they build 
their nests at a great height. 


Their beaks are of moderate size, more or less arched, and bent at the tip, _ 


and they are furnished with a soft, gristly membrane at the base, which covers 
the nostrils, and which, in some species, is very curiously developed. Their 
wings are usually pointed, and their powers of flight, unlike those of other 
members of this order, are very great. One species, however, of the pigeon 
family is heavy-bodied, has rounded wings, and is-entirely terrestrial in its 
habits, thus forming the link with the true gallinaceous birds. Pigeons have 
four toes; their legs are short, and generally feathered to the toes. They 
live in pairs. The female lays twice a year, usually two eggs atatime. Both 


' parents join in taking charge of the eggs, the male sitting on them for several 


hours, while the female is away in search of food. When the young are first 
hatched they are unfledged and blind. The gullets, or throats, of the parent 


birds swell\out, forming a double crop, furnished with glands, which secrete — 


a milky fluid, and this, mixed with the digested food, forms*a soft, pulpy 
substance, which the parents eject, and on which they feed the young birds. 

In this country, the colours of pigeons, though soft and pleasing, are riot 
remarkable for depth or brilliancy, but in the hotter regions of the world, 
especially near the tropics, pigeons are among the most magnificent of birds, 
their phimage being richly coloured, and their forms particularly elegant. ~ 


One of the most interesting birds of this family is the passenger pigeon, 
which is found throughout the greater part of North America. Accounts of | 


the extraordinary numbers in. which it constantly associates, and of its 


migrating in droves of myriads, have been related by the most reliable 


aathoritios ; though, as Wilson, the naturalist, observes, these accounts are 
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| without parallel in regard to any other of the feathered tribes on the face of 
the earth. The necessity of procuring a sufficient supply of food causes 
them to migrate from one part of the country to another, alighting wherever 
they find abundance, and deserting the spot when it no longer affords them 
subsistence. Audubon, the celebrated eaecan naturalist, gives the fol- 
lowing account of one of these migrations. ‘I observed the pigeons flying 
from north-east to south-west in greater numbers than I thought I had ever 
seen them before, and feeling an inclination to count the flocks that might 
pass within the reach of my eye in one hour, I dismounted, seated myself on 
-aneminence, and began to mark with my pencil, making a dot for every 
flock that passed. In a short time, finding the task I had undertaken 
impracticable, as the birds poured in countless multitudes, I rose, and 
counting the dots put down, found that 163 had been made in 21 minutes. 
I travelled on, and met more the further I proceeded. The air was literally 
filled with pigeons ; the light of noonday was obscured as by an eclipse, and 
the continued buzz of wings had a tendency to lull my senses to repose.” 
For three days the pigeons were passing in one vast stream. Both Audubon | 
and Wilson have calculated that there must often be not less than 
1,115,136,000 in one of these mighty flocks, and the quantity of food’ 
necessary for supplying this vast multitude must be 8,712,000 bushels a day. 
jj Wilson describes a visit he paid to one of their breeding places, which was 
A _ nearly forty miles in length and several in breadth. ‘‘On some single trees,” 
he says, “‘upwards of one hundred nests were found, each containing one 
young one only. It was dangerous to walk under these flying and fluttering 
millions, from the frequent fall of large branches, broken down by the 
- weight of the multitude above.” 
4| _. Turtle Doves.—To the pigeon tribe belong the family of es of which 
{| the turtle dove is the best known. It visits England from May to September, 
i} and chiefly frequents the midland and southern counties. This bird has been 
- a favourite in all ages, from its beauty, its attachment to its mate, and its soft 
{| and soothing voice. It is about eleven inches in length. The upper part of 
_ the head and neck is a pearly grey. The back is brown, and the wings are 
}| brown and grey, edged with a shade of red. The feathers of the wings and 
\} tail are tipped with white. On each side of the neck is a patch of small, stiff 
black feathers, with white edges. The breast is bright chocolate-coloured, 
i] and the under surface is white. 
The dove is frequently noticed in the Bible, perhaps more than any other 
}} bird. There is the dove that Noah is related to have sent out of the ark. A 
{| turtle dove is one of the trespass offerings ordered by Moses. The Psalmist 
| says, “Oh that I had wings like a dove / for then would I fly away and be at 
; rest.” Ina description of spring in the Song of Solomon occur the words, 
\| “The time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle (dove) 


Spirit of God is described as descending like a dove and lighting upon him, 
Poultry.The members of this family all resemble each other in most | 
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respects, They are characterised by strength of limb, and bulkiness of body, 
and their wings are short and rounded. Though most of them roost on trees, 
they all find their food on the ground, which consists of grain, seeds, roots, 
buds, and insects. Their food, after being swallowed, is received into a large 
crop or bag, from which it passes into the gizzard, the sides of which are lined 
with very strong muscles, whose grinding-action reduces the food to a pulp ; 
and, in order to make this action more effectual, the birds swallow small 
stones, pebbles, or sand. Poultry have a peculiar habit of scratching the 
ground with their feet, and rolling in the dust, which they work in among 
their feathers. They almost all make their nests on the ground, and bring 
up a large brood. The young birds, on first coming out of the shell, are 
covered with down, and follow their parents, who take them to their food, 
which. they can pickup for themselves; so that they are less dependent on 
their parents than most young birds. : 

Our domestic poultry came originally chiefly from India. The wild species, 
from which our tame ones are descended, is the jungle fowl of that country. Our 
domestic cocks and hens are too well known to need any special description. 

Common Turkey.—This bird is a native of America, and was first seen by 
Europeans when Cortes and his Spanish army conquered Mexico, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The Spaniards saw immense numbers 
of turkeys, in a domestic state, on their arrival in Mexico, where they were’ 
more common than any other poultry. In an account-book, which came into 
| their hands, of the yearly expenses of a native king, one of the items is 8,000 
turkeys. The wild turkey is a larger, more beautiful, and in every way a 
finer bird, than the tame. The female makes her nest of withered leaves, in 
a hollow, dry place on the ground, in a very secluded part of the forest. The 
males take no share in rearing the young, and destroy the eggs if they find 
them. When the female has to leave her nest, she carefully covers the way 
she has come with dry leaves, and seldom approaches it again by the same 
route, thus making it very difficult to discover her retreat. When the brood 
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is hatched, nothing can exceed the care and attention she bestows on them, } 


keeping an incessant look-out lest hawks or other enemies should pounce 
upon them, and leading them to the highest and driest part of the ground, as 
the young ones are covered with soft, hairy down, and if this becomes 


a 
i 


| thoroughly wet, they seldom survive. When they are a fortnight old, they j 


_ are able to fly sufficiently to roost on a low branch under their mother’s 
wings. When attacked by the eagle-owl, the turkey ducks down its head 
and flattens its tail over its back, so as to present a smooth, inclined baa: 
down which the descending enemy glides, like water from a duck’s ploxatiees 
leaving the turkey uninjured. ie 


Turkeys are migratory birds in their wild state, moving to another part: 


of the American continent during the winter, They all travel together on 


- foot until they come to a river, when they assemble on the nearest high — 


point, where, from the continual gobbling and other noises they make, they 
appear to be holding a consultation, At length, on the signal of a single 
‘*cluck” from their leader, the whole flock takes flight to the opposite shore. 


t 
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The oldest and strongest easily get across, but the younger and feebler ones 
frequently fall into the water, on reaching which they immediately bring their 
wings close to their bodies, spread out their tails as a support, and strike out 
vigorously with their legs towards the shore. On approaching this, should it 
be too steep for them to land, they stop swimming for a few minutes, and 
float down the stream until they reach an easier landing place. 

The small head and half of the neck of the wild male turkey is covered 
with a warty, bare, bluish skin, hanging in wattles from the base of the bill, 
where it forms a long fleshy protuberance, which can be elongated when the 
bird is excited. There is a tuft of long black hairs hanging from the lower part 
oftheneck. The general colour of the plumage is very beautiful, gleaming with 
golden bronze, banded with black and shot with violet, green, and blue. Its 
length is about four feet, and it weighs from fifteen to twenty-five pounds. 

Brush Turkey.—The birds bearing this name are natives of Australia, 
and are about the size of the common turkey, though rather more slender. 
They are chiefly interesting from the remarkable way in which they hatch 
their eggs. When preparing for this operation, they form a mound of 
vegetable substances, which, as they decay, give out a heat sufficient to hatch 
the eggs. The way in which this mound is made is very curious. The bird 
does not use its bill, but grasps a quantity of vegetable material from the 
ground, and throws it backwards to one common centre, and by moving in a 
circular manner, it clears a considerable space of every leaf and blade of 
grass. When the mound is about four feet in height, both the birds work it 

' to an even surface, with a slight hollow in the centre. After leaving it a 
| sufficient time to allow the interior to ferment and produce heat, the birds 
| deposit the eggs in it as they are laid. These they arrange in a circle, from 

nine to twelve inches distant from each other, and fifteen inches from the top 
| ofthe heap, and they always place them with the small end of the egg pointing 
downwards. The male bird watches the temperature of the mound very 
closely, covering and nearly uncovering the eggs as the temperature of the 
air varies. When an egg is hatched, the young one is left covered up for 
~ about twelve hours. On the second day it is allowed to come out, but early 
7 - in the afternoon it returns to the mound, and is again covered up by the 
|| attentive father, but not so deeply as it was the day before. On the third’ 
_ day it is strong enough for flight, and becomes more independent. The same 
- mound is used by different pairs, year after year, fresh materials being each 
| time supplied, until several cartloads:have been accumulated. 
| To the gallinaceous order belong peacocks, pheasants, grouse, partridges, 
| quails, ptarmigan, and others of a similar kind; and, lastly, those very 
-heavy-bodied birds, which gome naturalists place in an order by themselves, 
“which they call cursores, or running birds. The only kinds of birds belonging 
‘|| to this order are the African ostrich, the American rhea, the Australian emeu, 
| and the cassowary, which is found in the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
| ‘These are all remarkable for their great speed of foot, their wings being too 
“|i small and rudimentary for use. Their legs are developed to an extraordinary . 
| degree, the bones being long and thick, and nearly as solid as those of a horse, 
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and they have hardly any of those air cells, which have been before mentioned 
as giving such lightness to the bones of flying birds. 

Emeu.—This bird is not very unlike the ostrich in its appearance, and in 
many of its habits. Its plumage is brown and gray, with broad, black stripes 
down the back and on the breast. The feathers are very loose and hairy in 
appearance, looking almost more like long fur than plumage. The accessory 
plume, unlike that of any other bird, is as large as the original feather.* 
The male emeu is about six or seven feet in height. It is found in central 
Australia, but its numbers are decreasing so rapidly that it is to be feared 
that before many years it may become extinct. Its food consists of grass and 
various fruits. Its voice has a curious hollow, booming, or drumming sound, 
and is produced in the windpipe, without any motion of the beak. It is, in 
fact, due to a sort of ventriloquism, which is effected by means of a membra- 
neous sack, opening by a slit into the lower part of the windpipe, and capable 
of being filled full of air ; and the forcing of the latter into the windpipe, is, 
no doubt, the cause of the sound, the effect of which is most singular. 

The flesh of the emeu is highly prized as food by the natives. A rather 
valuable oil is procured from it ; one fine bird will produce six or seven quarts 
of this. Its nest is formed by scooping a shallow hole in the ground. The 
number of eggs laid, it is remarked, is always uneyen—nine, eleven, or 
thirteen. These form, in the laying season, a great portion of the food of the 
natives. L. Dowson. 


OUTLINE LESSONS. 
SALT: 

Qualities—Let the children examine a small quantity of table salt, and 
the following qualities should be elicited and explained :—useful ; sapid, that 
is, it has a taste ; saline, white, hard, granulous, sparkling, soluble, mineral, 
and preservative. 

Where found.—(a) In the sea. In every hundred pounds of water of the 
ocean there are about three pounds of salt. The water is evaporated either 
by artificial heat or by the heat of the sun, and the salt thus obtained is |} 
called bay salt. Enormous quantities are thus obtained from the four ||- 
following places: The Bay of Biscay, the Atlantic coasts of Portugal and || 
Spain, the shores and islands of the Mediterranean, and the south of Russia. 
(5) Salt marshes, salt lakes, and in some places on dry land. In the Runn || 
of Cutch in India there is a very extensive district, which is alternately || 
marsh and dry land. Periodically the waters disappear and leave behind one_ || 
continuous crust of salt. (c) Brine springs. At Droitwich, in Worcester- || 
shire, and Winsford and Northwich, in Cheshire, are extensive salt springs. ,|| 
The brine is pumped up into large pans and the water slowly evaporated by ti 
means of heat. As the water evaporates, the large pans gradually becomé 
filled with salt, which is taken out and put into moulds to be dried in heated || 
rooms. (d) Rock salt. Beds of rock salt are found at Northwich and Wins- | | 


‘ * See Structure of Feathers, vol. ii. p. 109. if 
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ford in Cheshire, at Middlesborough in Yorkshire, and also at Carrickfergus 
in Ireland. On the continent there are salt mines in Poland, in the Tyrol, and 
in Hungary, France, and Spain. Much of the rock salt is sent away for various 
purposes just as it leaves the mines, but some of it is purified by being dis- 
solved, the water evaporated, and the salt dried and prepared for the table. 

Uses.—In the food of man and cattle, in the curing of meat and fish, in 
the manufacture of soda, in the glazing of earthenware, and in many chemical 
works ; as a fertilizer of the soil, and as a preservative of food. In Abyssinia 
and other districts of Africa salt is used as money, and in many places asa 
ratifier of bargains. In a portion of South America when children are 
baptised a pinch of salt is placed on their tongue. 

Composition. —Salt is a compound of two elements, a metal and a gas ; the 
metal is sodium and the gas is chlorine. Sodium was discovered by Sir . 
Humphrey Davy ; it is soft, and is lighter than water ; if placed upon water 
it quickly unites with the oxygen and forms soda. The gas chlorine is 
yellowish green, heavy, poisonous, very destructive of all organic colours, and 
is a powerful disinfectant.* 

Formation.—Beds of rock salt are never found very widely extended, and 
they are nearly always in the neighbourhood of hills, Where the rock salt 
now is, must have been at some time or other the bottom of the sea. The land 
is elevated, first islands appear, lagoons and inland seas are formed, the water 
is evaporated and salt deposited, then rivers bring down deposits of clay ; a 
succession of elevations and depressions takes place, and thus the several 
beds of rock salt are formed. 

Moral Lesson.—The teacher should refer to Christ’s ads Ye are the 
salt of the earth.” Matt. v. 13. No doubt Christ here meant that as salt pre- 
serves meat from putrefaction, so the principles of Christianity will preserve 
society from moral corruption. Young people are preserved from sin by 


‘learning from Christ and by the regular worship of God. J. FREESTON. 


A SMALL BRANCH OF THE HORSE-CHESTNUT TREE. 


Ar this season of the year few natural objects are more suitable for a lesson 
to a class of Sunday-school scholars than a small branch of the horse- 


al chestnut tree ; and the lesson may be adapted to the highest as well as to the 


oi lowest class in the school. 


1. The Marks.—On presenting the branch to the class, ask the scholars to 
look if there are any marks upon it. They will soon see what very much re- 
semble the foot-prints of a horse. These marks are left by the falling leaves, 


| and the five or seven little dots, so much resembling nails, are left by the 


broken mid-rib of the leaflets. It is owing to these miniature foot-prints that 


4 ie the tree is named the horse-chestnut. 


2. The Buds.—Let the teacher next direct the attention of the scholars to 


|| the buds ;—how sticky they are, what stiff brown scales, what a quantity of 


- * See “ Chemistry Science Primer,” Art. 49, xviii. } and Art. 57, xx. 
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a downy substance. What can be the object of all these? What are those 
little green things within? Unwrap one of them, how beautifully they are 
folded. Why, these are the young leaves ; and the object of the varnish, and 
the thick brown scales, and the down, is to protect them from the frosts of 
winter and the cold east winds of early spring. 

3. The Winter Leaves.—These scales are really the winter leaves. They 
may be seen with more or less distinctness, on every tree. They are for pro- 
tection, and are small, scaly, thick, close, and generally brown, though in the 
ash tree they are black, and in the sycamore they are beautifully pink just 
before falling off. During the winter they perform their work of protection, 
but when the warm weather comes, being no longer needed, they fall off, and 
may be seen by millions under any row of trees. 

4, The Summer Leaves.—The little green things under the brown scales 
are the young summer leayes. They are the more vital and important as 
they are the breathing apparatus of the tree, and have to obtain nourishment 
from the air. They are green, soft, large, porous, very numerous, and present 
a large surface, and the branches, like so many arms, hold them up and 
spread them out in the life-giving atmosphere. They do their work in the 
summer ; having completed this they begin to fade, giving us the autumnal 
tints, and then fall. 

5. The Rings.— Ask the scholars if they can see sets of little rings on the — 
branch. They will soon find them. These are the marks left by the winter 
leaves when they fall off. As the scales grow very close together, the marks 
which they leave behind will be close, and this is why they look like rings. | 
There will, of course, be a set of these rings found every spring, and by ~ 
’ counting the sets of rings, you may tell how many years the little branch has 
been growing. The space between the sets of rings will show whether the 
summer between the formation of one and another was favourable for growth 
or not. 

6. Moral Lesson.—Notice that such simple things as winter scales and 
summer leaves have a purpose in life, and that purpose a useful one. So 
every man should have a purposé worthy of his faculties. Notice again that | 
winter and summer leaves when they fall off leave marks behind them {|} 
by which their characters may be known. So every one of us will leave an” 
influence behind either for bad or good. Let us each one strive to make 
such a mark in life that he will be remembered with respect. 

7. Religious Lesson—How evidently the brown scales, and the varnish, 
and the down, are to shelter, protect, and keep warm the little summer leaves. || 
No infant was ever more carefully wrapped up and protected by its mother. | 
God cares even for these little things, and they each display His wisdom and 
goodness, Evolution, if true, does not alter the plain fact that there is 
beautiful and wonderful adaptation in all these things. 


** We may with many feelings, many thoughts 
Thus make a meditative joy, and find 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature.” 


J. FREESTON. 
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LUCIFER MATCHES. 


IntRopUcE the subject by noticing the great necessity for fire, and say to | 
the scholars that they are going to have a lesson on the history of the art of 
striking alight. Ask them what different methods of striking a light they 
can think of. 

1. Dry Pieces of Wood.—The method adopted by savages was rubbing 
dry pieces of wood together until they were quite hot, and then setting fire to 
dry leaves. It would often take a very long time to get a light in this way, 
but sometimes when the pieces of wood were very dry and comtbustible they 
would burst into a flame more quickly. Pieces of flint struck together will | 
produce sparks, but whether the savages ever got these sparks to set fire to 
anything is uncertain. Flint and steel will produce abundance of sparks, 
but the existence of steel supposes a considerable advance in civilisa- 
tion. The people must have progressed from the stone to the iron age.* 

2. The Tinder Box.—The flint, steel, and tinder box were in use until 
quite recent times. They were in common use forty years ago. Many now 
living can remember the tinder box being a necessity in every household, but 
is now quite a curiosity and is an object for a museum. Tinder is highly 
scorched calico or linen, which takes fire and begins to smoulder when sparks 
fall upon it. By gently blowing upon the smouldering tinder it was made to 
set fire to an oldfashioned brimstone match. This was often a very tedious 
method of getting a light, and any improvement upon it was gladly 
welcomed. . f 

3. The Instantaneous Light Box.—The first improvement upon the flint 
and steel was the invention of the instantaneous light box. Small matches 
|| were made by being dipped into a composition of lump sugar, chlorate of potash, 
||, and gum. In the box wasa little bottle of sulphuric acid, and the match was 
|| lighted by just touching the acid with it. Though this was a much quicker 

||. method of getting a light, there were objections to it, the chief of which was 
the dangerous nature of the acid. Sometimes, by attracting moisture from 
the atmosphere the acid became too weak to set fire to the match, 

4. The Lucifer Match—Before the instantaneous light box came into 
“general use, the lucifer match was invented. In this the sulphuric acid was 

hin pieces of pasteboard or little splints of wood 


entirely dispensed with. T 2 
were dipped into a composition of sulphuret of antimony and chlorate of 


‘potash. A light was obtained by briskly drawing the match through a piece 
of folded sand paper. At first these matches were sold at five shillings per 
box ; but the price was soon reduced; the lucifer became a general favourite 
and was quickly in common use. Other matches succeeded it, but its name 
was retained. 

5. The Congreve Match.—The Congreve match came next, and was a great - 
improvement. In this match the very ignitable substance phosphorus was 
introduced, and the sand paper was placed upon the box. Phosphorus is a 
very poisonous substance, and can be obtained by very difficult processes 


* See “ Childhood of the World,” Part I. sec, vii. page 26 in small edition, 
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from bones and from certain kinds of rock, It is so combustible that it 
slowly burns if exposed to the atmosphere, and therefore it has to be kept in 
water, The composition into which the matches have to be dipped consists 
of phosphorus, chlorate or nitrate of potash, glue, and colouring matter. 
The bits of wood are first dipped into sulphur or naphtha, and then into the 
composition. Notice the different degrees of ignitibility. The heat produced 
by friction sets fire to the phosphorus, the phosphorus to the potash, the 
potash to the naphtha, and the naphtha to the wood. : 

6 The Safety Match.—There are two inconveniences in the Congreve 
match. Fires have been caused by their being left about and something 
rubbing or striking against them. Little children have been poisoned by 
putting them into their mouths. Both these dangers are avoided by the 
safety match. In this match, instead of the common, the red or amorphous 
phosphorus is used: This is neither so combustible nor so poisonous, and 
the phosphorus is placed upon the box instead of upon the match. The 
matches are perfectly safe ; the boxes, however, should be used more carefully. 
This match was first invented in Sweden, but has been patented in England. 

7. Moral Lesson.—Show the folly of the prejudice which some religious 
people have against science. The history of so common a thing as a match 
proves in a very marked degree how the progress of scientific discovery 
promotes the comfort and convenience of man. J. FREESTON. 


SODA. 


Qualities. Crystalline, semi-transparent, cleansing, hard, brittle, soluble, 
alkaline, unpleasant to the taste, and medicinal. Soda is made caustic by the 
addition of quick-lime. The crystals of soda contain much water ; this can 
be driven off by heat, and the soda is then an opaque white powder. 
Uses,—Soda is used for all sorts of cleansing purposes ; with other things 
| it is used in medicine ; and in chemical works, dye works, and print works, 
. and it is an important ingredient in the manufacture of glass and soap. 
Manufacture.—Soda was formerly obtained from the ashes of burned sea- — 
side plants and sea weeds. A small quantity is still obtained in this way. 
This manufacture was chiefly carried on in Scotland, hence the name Scotch 
soda. Soda is now chiefly manufactured from common salt, The salt is first 
heated with sulphuric acid. In this process the chlorine of the salt is got rid 
of, oxygen takes its place, and salt-cake is formed. This salt-cake is really 
sulphate of soda, and it has to be changed into carbonate of soda. For this 
purpose it is mixed with small pieces of coal and limestone and heated in 
a furnace, and during this process the sulphuric acid is driven off, the car- 
bonic acid of the limestone takes its place, and black-ash containing soda, is 
formed. This black-ash is broken into pieces, placed in large vessels of | 
water, the soda is dissolved out, is then crystallised and prepared for use.* 
Composition.—Common soda is a compound of pure soda and carbonic |} 


* See Dr. Roscoe’s ‘‘ Lessons in Elementary Chemistry,” Lesson xi : 6 Gas 
bait Primer Chemistry,” ae 57, xx, ean ee re 
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acid. Pure soda is composed of sodium and oxygen, and carbonic acid is 
composed of carbon and oxygen. In the crystals water is also present, so 
that in a piece of common soda there are four elementary bodies, viz. :— 
sodium, carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. To prove that soda is an alkali get 
a little vegetable blue by pouring boiling water on a red cabbage leaf, or the 
petals of a blue or purple flower ; the soda will turn this blue liquid quite green, 
Another test for an alkali is yellow turmeric paper, which it turns brown. 
Dissolve some soda in water and pour a little acid upon it, and carbonic acid 
will be liberated. 

Moral Lesson.—The teacher may introduce a moral lesson by referring to 


‘the proverb, “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and after showing the duty 


of cleanliness, and how necessary it is to health, make a more religious appli- 
cation of the subject by referring to a few passages of Scripture: ‘* Wash you, 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings,” Isa. i. 16. “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God,” Psalm li. 10. “ Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God,” 
2. Cor. vil. 1. J. FREESTON. 


COAL GAS. 


Tar teacher should introduce a lesson on this subject by asking the scholars 
to think of and name different kinds of artificial light. Tallow urns and oi] 
lamps of the ancients,‘the candles used by the Romans, wax candles in the 
middle ages, the Argand lamp, naphtha, gas, oxy-hydrogen, lime-light, and 
the electric light. wil ae 

he teacher should then interest the class by briefly narrating the history 
of the discovery and manufacture of coal-gas, carefully numbering the several 
steps so as to aid the memory. 

1. Mr. Shirley thought that gas came from coal. In several places in the 
north of England and in Scotland, there were what the people called burning 
wells, places where a spirit or gas issued out of the ground that could be 
lighted, and that burnt with a bright light. Mr. Shirley was the first to try 
to find out where this spirit came from. He dug round about the burning 
well, and always found that in the neighbourhood was coal, and so he came to 
the conclusion that the spirit or gas came from the coal, and here he left the 


j | matter without even proving that it really was so. 


2. Dr. Clayton, dean of Kildare, was the first to prove that gas came from ~ 
coal. This he did by actually obtaining gas from coal in the following manner. 
He selected a piece of bright coal, broke it into slack, put it into the head of 
a common tobacco-pipe, covered it with moistened clay, and placed it in the 

‘fre. When the head of the pipe became quite hot, gas, vapour, and a little 
tar issued out of the other end, and when the gas was lighted it would burn 
with a pretty bright flame. Dr. Clayton managed to fill bladders with the 
gas, with which he used to amuse his friends, but he does not seem to have 
applied it to any more practical purpose. In 1739, however, he gave an 
account of his‘experiments. 
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3. Dr. Watson.—About the year 1750 Dr. Watson made some experiments 
with coal gas, and being struck with the brightness of its light, thought it 
might be used for the purposes of illumination, With this view he made some 
gas, passed it through pipes, and lighted up his rooms with it ; but there was 
this difficulty, he had to be attending to the manufacture of the gas all the 
time it was burning. Nothing had been invented for holding the gas and 
saving it until it was convenient to use it. 

4, Mr. Murdoch.—The large gas-holders were invented about the year 
1792 by Mr. William Murdoch, then of Redruth, in Cornwall. Mr. Murdoch 
lighted up his house with gas for some time before it was generally known. | 
When he removed into Scotland, and erected small gas-worksin Ayrshire, the 
new light became much talked about. Mr. James Watt heard of it, went to 
see it, approved of it, and engaged Mr. Murdoch to go to Birmingham to light 
the Soho engine works with gas. Soon after this peace was proclaimed, there 
was a general illumination, and on the front of the Soho works were many 
beautiful devices of gas jets, which greatly excited the admiration of the mul- 
titude. In 1805 gas was first introduced into a Manchester cotton-mill. For 
a long time the inhabitants of London had an objection to the use of gas, be- 
cause, owing to its impurity, it tarnished the plate, and was besides injurious . 
to health. 

5. Dr. Henry.—For some time after its first introduction the use of gas 
was known to be injurious in several ways. This was owing to the presence 
in it of sulphuretted hydrogen, a most disagreeable and poisonous gas. It was 
Dr. Henry of Manchester who first invented the method of purifying gas. 
He discovered that lime had an attraction for sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
suggested that the gas from the coal, before it was allowed to enter the 
holder, should be made to pass through two or three purifiers, consisting of 
several shelves of perforated zinc on which lime was placed. 

6. Manufactwre.-—Gas is obtained from coal in the following manner: 
pieces of the best bright coal are placed in a large retort and highly heated 
by a furnace underneath, and gas, tar, vapour, and ammonia pass off through || 
the pipe at the top of the retort. The tar, being heavy, soon falls into a” 
well placed to receive it. The gas then passes through the condenser, which 
consists of a number of long bent tubes, the coolness of which condenses the 
moisture and ammonia, which trickle down the tubes into a cistern. The gas 
then passes on through the washer, then through the dry lime purifier, and 
on into the large holders, 

Moral Lesson.—Show the inconvenience of darkness, and the advantages, || 
pleasure, and beauty of light. Apply the subject in an intellectual and aout 
sense—the darkness of ignorance—the light of knowledge—the darkness of || 
sin, and the guiding value of a clear conscience. What a world of moral | 
darkness this would be without the light of Christianity. ‘* Ye are the light 
of the world.” ‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Matt. 
v. 14— 16, , _ J. FREEsron, 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT BOOKS. 


Il—THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD.* 
Part I, 
I. 

1. What is meant by saying that there is a history to be learnt about 
ourselves 2 7 

2. What scems to have been the earliest state of man upon the earth, and 
what are our means of learning about it ? 

3. Explain how words may help us to learn about the past. 
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IL 
4, Enumerate the first wants of man. 
5. In what different ways are such needs provided for in man and in the 


brutes ? 
tL. 


6. Explain the name “ Age of Stone ;” describe the tools used by man at 
that time; and mention the animals which then lived. 
_ 7, What improvements had man made in his implements in the “Newer 
Stone Age,” and how did they help his further progress 2 

8, Mention some very ancient stone ruins, and the purposes for which 


they were used. 
Iv. 


9. How may we suppose that fire was first obtained, and to what uses 


would it be put ? , 
— 


10. Describe the earliest modes of cooking, and the vessels first used. 
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VI. 
11. What do we know about the earliest human dwellings, and how can 


we tell their age ? 
” 12. What other remains besides those of dwellings have come down to us 


from very early times ? 
13. What do we know about the means of communication among men in 


the Stone Age? 
+e: Vu. Sik 


14. What was most likely the first metal used by man, and for what 
purpose ? 

15. In what order were other metals discovered ? 

16. Name the two Ages which followed the Age of Stone; and mention 
any facts showing the progress which man had made in them.’ 

VIII. . 
17. Describe the Brixham cavern., 
18. What proof have we of man’s great age on the earth? 
es. a Pie2 

19. Describe some further steps in the progress of man, and explain the 
origin of different classes of people. 
* See preface to Vol. iv. No. 1 of Teacher's Manual. 
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20. What was the earliest form of trade, and how would money come to 


be used ? . 
xe 


21. Can you give any account of the origin of language ? 
22. Mention the leading divisions of languages. 
23. What are the sources of the English language ? 


XI. 


24, Describe the use and the earliest form of writing. 
25, Explain the origin of alphabets. 


XII. 
26. What were the earliest modes of counting, and what traces still 
remain of them ? 
XIII. 
27. In what part of the earth is man believed to have lived at first ? 


28. What influence principally determined the progress of the different 
races of man ? 


29. Describe shortly the course taken by the leading tribes on leaving 
their common home. 


XIV. 
30. Show how man’s earliest discoveries laid the foundation of our 
present civilization. 
XV. 
31. What checks have there been in the progress of man, and from what 
causes have they arisen ? 


32. What has been the general tendency of the world, and how ought we - 
to regard the past ? 


Parr IT. 
XVI. 
33. In what light are we to look upon the earlier forms of religi 
what kind of truth may we recognise in that 2 ae 
XVII. 
34. When would man begin to ask questions about the world? What 
would his first questions be, and what would be his first answer to them ? 
XVI. 
- 35, Explain, with examples, what is meant b : i 
words in which the traces of myths still remain. SAR Se 
XIX, 
36. Relate any myths you can remember about the sun and moon. 


xX. 
: 37. How were eclipses regarded in early ti in wh iff ! 
: cds tts Roeba apie sheet’? g arly times, and in what different way 

i: Ly a : XXI, 
4 38. Mention some myths about the stars, 
m ‘ > 
4 ’ | : : ‘ 
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39. What influence were stars supposed to exercise over human life, and 
what traces of the belief remain in our language ? 


-_ 40. What is the meaning of the word “heaven,” and how was the sky re- 
garded in early times ? 


XXII. 
41. Give examples of myths about the wonders of the earth, ~ 
42, Whence did men get the belief in giants, &c. ? 


XXII. 


43. How do we know what was the earliest idea of a spirit ? 
44, Mention any early beliefs about the relation of the soul to the body. 


XXIy. 
45. How did the belief in magic arise ? 
46, What is the belief in witchcraft, and what has been the result of it? 


XXV. 
47. What great mystery still remains unexplained by science, and why is 
it good for us that knowledge should be so hard of attainment ? 
XXVI. 
48. What was man’s first feeling towards the powers above him ? 
49. Explain what is meant by “ Fetichism.” 


XXVIII. 
50. Point out the difference between fetichism and idolatry ; and mention 
some of the forms which the latter has assumed. 
XXVIII. 
51. Mention three classes of natural objects which came to be worshipped ; 


- and explain why people would worship them. 


XXIX. 
52. What was the next step above worshipping particular objects, and 


| what effect had the change upon the number of gods believed in t 


53. Show how the worship of the sun and moon began. 

54, What traces still remain of the worship of the heavenly bodies ? 

XXX, 

55. Explain what is meant by dualism. 

56. Why must not we believe in an evil power, and in what other way 
can we explain the existence of sin? 

XXXL ; 
57. What is prayer, and how do we know what we ought to pray for ? 


XXXI. 
58. What is the reason for offering sacrifices? What kinds of sacrifices 


|| have men offered, and what is the right sacrifice for us to offer ? 


XXXII. nen? 
59. Show how man’s progress in social life influenced his idea of God, and 


i i explain where we find the deepest and clearest witness to Him. 
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XXXIV. 


60. Who was Abraham, and for what was he remarkable? . 
61. Relate some of the stories about him which have come down to us, 


XXXV. 
62. What are the earliest traces of a belief in another life,and what forms 
‘ has that belief assumed ? 
63. What is the best and brightest view of heaven ? 


XXXVI. 


: 64. Why should we respect and value the sacred books of all religions ? 


65. Quote any wise and beautiful sayings you can remember from any 
other scriptures than the Jewish and Christian. 


XXXVIL 
66. What lesson does this history teach us about the future of the world, 
and about our duty in regard to it? . P.M. Hieeixson, 


PRAYER FOR OPENING SCHOOL. 


| O THov great and loving God, we Thy children would commence another 

week with Thee. As this sacred day returns once-more, we would bow down 

| in prayer to Thee, that Thou mayest so pour out Thy spirit upon us that we 

may be strengthened and purified by its influence on our hearts. Father, we 

/ would strive to learn ever more and more of Thy truth within these walls, 

4] Help us this day with earnestness and diligence to pluck fruit from the tree 

of knowledge. In all we read, in all we say, and in all we hear —whether we 

|} be teachers or taught—may we all alike devote this hour, in a spirit of serious 

. thoughtfulness, to the cultivation of a higher intellectual life. Grant that the 

| work in which we engage here at this time may thus become rich in blessing |} : 

to our minds, and help us to order the conduct of our lives with wisdom, ; 

; Coming here on our day of sacred leisure, when all the turmoil of the busy 

Sy week is still, may we lay up in this quiet hour a treasure of lofty thoughts, | 
6 that shall grow week by week, and shed their light, with increasing bright- 
ness, upon our long days of toil. Yet, Father, these thoughts of Thee and of 
Thy truth are not all we seek in this Sunday school. We would here gain 
| | something more than fresh stores of knowledge, or new enlightenment of 
va | mind. Most of all we pray Thee, O Thou God of purity and goodness, to 
touch our hearts and quicken our lives with Thine own spirit. Full of love 
_ to Thee and to one another as we meet in this place, may our meeting bind 

us closer together and closer to Thee ; may we all unite in the common sacred_ |} 

aa _ endeavour to lay hold on some measure of Thy perfection, and to help each |} 


_' |} other, by mutual sympathy and encouragement and example, to rise toward 
| a diviner life, Amen, | 
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PRAYER FOR CLOSING SCHOOL. 


Heaventy Faraer, Thou with whom we have been spending this hour of 
earnest endeavour after Christian truth and Christian life, we thank Thee for 
the great blessing of common meditation upon holy things which we have 
just enjoyed. We thank Thee that once again the privilege has been accorded 
to us of joining with our brothers and sisters of this Sunday school in seeking 
to. know and to love Thee better, and to serve Thee more entirely. We thank 
' Thee for every new and inspiring thought that we shall carry home with us ; 
we bless Thee for every fresh sacred influence which has been exerted on our 
hearts. And we pray Thee, while yet the peace and quiet of this place sur- 
| rounds us, that the working week which lies before us may bear witness to 
_ the spirit which has beset us here. Thus, heavenly Father, would we most 
|| truly praise Thee for granting us so great a blessing as our Sunday’s com- 
jj} munion with one another and with Thee ; we would praise Thee by a life in 
| which shall be lived out each holy thought and righteous emotion that have 
inspired us here. Help us, Lord, to be thus true every day to our Sunday’s 


Sti professions and aspirations. Teach us how great is our responsibility when 
"|| we take upon us, as we do here, the Christian name. Strengthen us that we 
YZ || may rise to meet the high demands of our Christian calling; and that we— 
|| who here enrol ourselves as brothers and sisters of Jesus of Nazareth— 
A _may not, by our unworthiness, bring disrepute on the sacred name we bear, 
y Assist us, O God, by Thy mighty power to live day by day in the spirit 
4a | of him whose life we here set before us as our high and holy standard, and so 


| to help on the establishment of his kingdom of righteousness in every human 
_ heart. Amen. : H. Enrrmerp Dowsos. 


BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
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| A Catalogue of Books, recommended for the use of Teachers and Scholars. 
Compiled under the direction of the Committee of the Sunday School 


Association, London. Price 6d. 

| Is an admirable help for the teacher and superintendent. So useful is it 
| 

| 

i 

| 


| that, now that it is published, the first thought is, “ But why was it not issued |} 


| years ago?” for man 
_ the simple reason that 
! to buy them. 

The catalogue is 


y, many schools have used old and unsuitable books, for 
they did not know what new books to buy, or where 
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Ky 


; divided into two parts. Part i. contains a list of books 
for teachers, the best editions of the Bible, commentaries, dictionaries, works 


~ on education, and ‘indeed of everything that the Sunday-school teacher will 
for the class; while Part ii. contains 


read by them or to them in the class. 
ent heads, and the full title, author, 


book. 


2. 


oS 


Ve 


want for private use in preparing 
the books for scholars, either to be 
‘The lists are arranged under conveni 
publisher, size, and price is given of each 


a. 


4 


80 Books for the Sunday-school Teacher. 


Thé Sunday School Association Quarterly Journal. One Penny a number. 


Is the quarterly supplement to the catalogue. It is intended as a general 
guide to the teacher in the selection of books, an account being given of 
all the books likely to be useful either for private reference, or for class 
books, or for the teachers or scholars’ library, or for prizes. One valuable 
feature of the journal is the record which is given from time to time of the 
transactions of Sunday-school associations, Sunday-school meetings, and 
speeches or papers on Sunday-school work. 


First Principles of Religion and Morality. Twenty Lectures. By John 
Page Hopps. London: Triibner and Co. 1s. each, or 8s. per dozen 
to schools. 

The best thanks, not only of the Sunday-school teacher, but of every 
minister, are due to Mr. Hopps for this valuable and suggestive work. The 
author says that the book is intended for the young, and teachers of the 


young, but no less adapted is it for the highest classes in the school; indeed | 


here our adult classes have the book which they have so long needed, one that 
is worth earnest study during the week, and then on the Sunday afternoon 
to be discussed by the members together in the class-room. 
In these lectures such subjects as Ged, the Holy Spirit, Man, Immortality, 
Religion, Duty, Sin, Heaven, Hell, Jesus Christ, the Church, are briefly, yet 
ably and clearly, discussed. Our teachers have often asked for a book which 
should enable them to give an account of the faith that was in them, and 
explain the fundamental truths of religion to their scholars. In this book 


|. all will find invaluable assistance, for it appeals alike to teachers of every 
- “school ;” indeed seldom or ever have we found a book so doctrinal and yet 


so absolutely unsectarian. There is hardly a single sentence which anyone, 
whatever may be their own doctrinal position, can wish away. | 


Moral and Religious Lessons for the use of Schools. By Benjamin Templar. 
Part ii—Moral Lessons. The Sunday School Association. 10d. 
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Is a very useful little work, and capitally adapted for the younger classes, ff 


as it gives abundant illustrations. The illustrations and arguments, more- 


over, are of a simple, homely character, and we believe would appeal very |} 


strongly indeed to those children in whom the moral sense has not yet been i} 


awakened, or else, by bad example, been perverted. At the same time, the 


book places morality upon its proper basis—that that is right which conscience |} 
tells us is noblest and best, and not that which prudence may dictate to be |} 


most useful ultimately. ; Epitor, 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


All orders and communications to be addressed to Mr. Tuomas Excoon, 28, |} 


Jackson's Row (near Albert Square), Manchester. 


A. Ireland & Co., Printers, Manchester. 


